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proceed from the sonle: and Democritus in* Plutarch urgeth, 
Damnatum iri animam a corpore ; if the body should, in this 
behalf, bring an action against the soule, surely the soule would 
be cast and convicted, that, by her supine negligence, had 
caused such inconveniences, having anthony over the body, 
and using it for an instrument, as a smith doth his bane 
saith > Cyprian, imputing all those vices and maladies 
minde. “Even so doth ¢ Philostratus, nom coinguinatur e1 
nisi consensu anime; the body is not corrupted, but by -the” 
soule. * Lodovicus Vives will have such turbulent commotions 
proceed from ignorance, and indiseretion. All philosophers. 
impute the miseries of the body to the soule, that should have 
governed it better by command of reason, and hath not done 
it. The Stoicks are altogether of opinion (as *Lipsius and 
Piecolomineus record) that a wise man should be araducg 
without all manner of, passions and perturbations whatsoever, as 
*Seneca reports of Cato, the "Greeks of Socrates, and ‘Jo, 
Aubanus of a nation in Africk, so free from passion, or rather 
so stupid, that, if they be wounded with a sword, they will 
only look back. * Lactantius (2. instit.) will exclude feare 
from a wise man: others except all, some the greatest pas~ 
sions. But, let them dispute how they will, set down in chesiy 
give precepts to the contrary; we find that of | Lemnius true 
by common experience; 10 mortal man is free from these 
perturbations: or if he be so, sure he is either a.god, ore 
lock. They are born and bred with us, we have them fron 
our parents t; inheritance: @ parentibus habemus malun 
hunc assem, saith ™ Pelezius; nascitur und nobiscum, alityr~ 
que; ’tis propagated from Adam; Cain was melancholy, * as 
Austin hath it; and who is not? Good discipline, education, 
philosophy, divinity, (I jot denye) may mitigate and tee * 
strain these passions m some few men at some times; but, most 
part they domineer, and are so violent, * that—as a torrent, 
(lorrens velut aggere rupto) bears down all before, and oyer- 
flows his bankes, sternit agros, sternit sata—they o' 
Teason, j and pefyert the temperature of the 4 
Fertur ¥ equis auriga, audit currus habenas. Now such 
aman (saith * Austin) that is so led, in a wise mans eye, is 
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no'better than he that stands upon his head, 11 is deubted by 
some, gravioresne mori a perturlationilus an ab humori- 
bus, whether humours or perturbatiens cause the more grievous 
maladies. But we finde thatof our Saviour (Mat. 96.41) most 
tue : the spirit is willing; the flesh is weak; we cannot re- 
sists and this of ® Philo Judwus: perturbations often offend 
the body, and are most frequent causes of melancholy, turning 
i out of the hinges of health. Vives compares them to 
“windes upon the sea; some only more, as those great gales ; 
but others turbulent, quite overturn the ship. Those which are 
Tight, easie, and more seldome, to our thinking, do us little 
harm, and are therefore contemned of us; vet, if they be reite- 
fated, § as the rain (saith Austin) doth a stone, so doth these 
perturbations penetrate the minde, “and (as one observes) 
produce an habit of melancholy at the last, which having 

tten the mastery in our soules, may well be called diseases, 

How these passions produce this effect, © Agrippa hath han- 
dled at large, Occult, Philos. 1.11, ¢. 63; Cardan, l. 14. sub- 
til. Lemnius, L. toc. 12. de ocenlt. nat. mir. et lil. 1. cap. 18; 
Suarez, Met. disput. 18. sect. 1. art. 25; T. Bright, cap. 19, 
ofthis Melancholy Treatise; Wright the Jesuite, in his book 
of the Passions of the Minde, &c.—thus in briefe—To our ima- 
gination cometh, by the outward sense or memory, some object 
to be known (residing in the foremost part of the brain), which 
hemisconceiving ot amplifying, presently communicates to the 
heart, the seat of all affections. ‘The pure spirits forthwith 
flock from the brain to the heart, by certain secret chanels, 
and signifie what good or bad object was presented; ! which 
immediately bends it self to prosecute or avoid it, and, withal, 
draweth with it other humours to help it. So, in pleasure, con- 
cur t store of purer spirits; ingadness, much melancholy 
‘blood ; in ire, sbalee, If the imagination be very apprehensive, 
jntent, and violent, it sends great store of spirits to or from the 
heart, and makes a deeper impression, and greater tumult: as 
the humours in the body be likewise prepared, and the tempe- 
rature it self ill or well disposed, the passions are longer and 
sttohger: so that the first step and fountain of al} our griev~ 
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ances in this kinde is * /esa imaginatio, which mis-inform- 
ing the heart, causeth all these distemperatures, alteration and 
confusion of spirits and bumours ; by meanesof which, so dis- 
turbed, concoction is hindered, and the principal parts aremuch 
debilitated ; as * Dr. Navarra well declared, being consulted b 
Montanus about a melancholy Jew. The spirits so confo , 
the nourishment must needs be abated, bad humours increased, 
crudities and thick spirits gendered, with melancholy blood, 
The other parts cannot perform their functions, having the spi= 
Tits drawn from them by vehement passion, but fad in sense 
and motion: so we look upon a thing, and sec it not; hear, 
and observe not; which otherwise would much affect us, had 
webcen free. I may therefore conclude with ' Arnoldus, tagi= 
ana vis ext phantasice ; et huie uni fere, non autem corporis 
intemperici, omnis melancholie caussa est ascrilenda : great 
is the force of imagination ; and much more ought the cause of 
melancholy to be ascribed to this alone. than to the distempe= 
rature of the body. Of which imagination, because it hath go ® 
great a stroke in producing this malady, aud is so powerlul of 
at self, it will not be improper to my discourse, to makea briefe 
digression, and speak of the force of it, aud how it causeth 
this alteration, Which manner of digression howsoever some 
dislike, a8 frivolous and impertinent, yet Lam of " Beroaldns his 
Opinion, suck dizressions do mightily delight and refresh 

@ weary reader ; they are like sawee toa bad stomach; and I 
do therefure most willingly use them, 








SUPSECT. U. 
Of the force of Imagination, 


BAT Imagination is, I have sufficiently declared in my 

digression of the anatomy of the soule. 1 will only 
now point at the wonderful effects and power of it; which, as 
itis eminent in all, so most especially it rageth in mclaacholy 
persons, in keeping the species of objects so long, mistaking, 
amplifying them by continual and *strong meditation, until at 
length it produceth in some parties real effects, causeth this, 
and many other maladies. And, although this phantasi¢ of ours 
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subordinate faculty. to reason, and should be ruled by ity 

eo men, through inward or outward distempera~ 

res, defect of organs, which areunapt or hindered, or otherwise. 

- mii it is likewise unapt, hindered, and hurt. This 
‘sce verified in sleepers, which by reasou of humours, and 
concourse of vapours troubling the phantasic, imagine many 
times absurd Hs jo jous things, and in such as are troubled 
with incubus, or witch-ridden (as we call it): if they lye on 
Stheir backs, they suppose an old woman rides and sits so hard 
them, that they are almost stifled for want of breath ; 

whe there is nothing offends, but a concourse of bad humours, 
‘ch trouble the phantasic. This is likewise evident in such 

jo the night iu their sleep, and do strange feats: ‘these 

v Move the phantasie, the phantasie the appetite, which, 
anoving the animal spirits, causeth the body to walk up and 
down, asif they were awake, Fracast. (1. 3. de intellect.) re~ 
fers all extasies to this force of imagination; such as lye whole 
es together in a trance, as that priest whom » Celsus speaks 

that could separate himself from his senses when he list, 

A Jye like a dead man void of life and sense. Cardan brags 
of himself, that he could do as-much, and that when be list. 
‘Many times such men, when they come to themselves, tell 
Strange things of heaven and hell, what visions they have 
as that S'. Owen in Matthew Paris, that went into Sw 

’ ’s Purgatory, and the monke of Evesham in the same 
author, Those common apparitions in Bede and Gregory, 
Saint Briget’s revelations, Wier. 1. 3..de lamiis c. 11, Caesar 
Vanninus in his Dialogues, &c. reduceth, (as 1 have formerly 
said) with all those tales of witches progresses, dancing, rid-- 
ing, transformations, operations, 8c. to the force ‘of imagi- 
nation, and the ¢divels illusions, the, like effects almost are 
ta be seen in such as are awake: how. many chimeras, an~ 

i mountains, and castles in the-ayr, do they build 
unto themeclves! 1 appeal to painters, mechanicians, mathe- 
ae aca ee all vices to a false and eorrapt imagi- 

> anger, baat i Just, ambition, eovetousness, which 

refers falsehood, that which is right and good, deluding 

the soule with falseshews and suppositions. ‘ Bernardus Penottus 
will have beresi¢ and:superstition to proceed from this fountain; 
seneepiecy pegiteth. to he beleeveth; and as he conceiyeth of 
i, so it must be, and it shall be; contra gentes, he will have it 
ercit. — * Qui, quoties voiehat, mortuo aimilis jeceimt, auferens te a 
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so. But most.especially in passions and affections, it shews 
strange and evident effects : what will not s fearful man cone 
ceive in the dark? what strange forms of bugbears, divels, 
witches, goblins? Lavater imputes the greatest cause of spec= 
trams, and the like apparitions, to feare, which, above all other 
passions, begets the strongest imagination (saith * Wienas) > 
and so likewise love, sorrow, joy, &c. Some dye suddainly, 
as she that saw her son come from the battel at Carma; &e. 
Jacob the patriarch, by force of imagination, made peckled™ 
lambs, laying peckled rods before his sheep. Persina, that 
Agthiopian queen in Heliodorus, by seeing the picture of /Per= 
seus and Andromeda, in stead of a blackmoor, was brought to 
bed of a faire white child ; in imitation of whom, belike, am 
hard favoured fellow in Greece, because he-and his wife were 
both deformed, to get a good brood of children, elewantissi= 
mas imagines in thalamo collocavit, &c. hung the fairest pic~ 
tures he could bay for mony in his chamber, that his wife, 
by frequent sight of them, might conceive and bear such chile 
ren. And, if we may beleeve Bale, one of Pope Nichiolas 
the thirds concubines, by secing of "a bear, was brought to 
bed of a monster. Jf a@ woman (saith ‘Lemmius) at the time 
of her conception, think of another man present or absent, the 
child witl be like him. Great-bellyed women, when they long, 
yeeld us prodigious examples in this kinde, as moles, warts, 
scars, barelips, monsters, especially caused in their children by 
force of a depraved phantasie in them. Ipsam speciem, quam 
animo effigiat, fetui inducit: she imprints thar stamp wpon 
her child, which she * conceives unto her self. And therefore 
Lodoviens Vives (lil. 2. de Christ, fem.) gives a special cau- 
tion to great-bellyed women, that they do not admit such 
absurd conecits and cogitations, but by all meanes avoid Lhose 
horrible objects, or seen, or. spectacles. Some will 
laugh, , Sigh, groan, blush, tremble, sweat, at such things 
as are unto them by their imagination. Avicenna 
speaks of one that could cast himself into a palsie when be 
list; and some can imitate the tunes of birds and beasts, that 
they can’ hardly be discerned. Dagobertus and Saint Fran- 
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is sears and wounds, like to those of Christ's (if at the least 
any such were), “Agrippa supposeth to have hapned by force 
imagination. That some are turned to wolves, from men 
towomen, and women again to men, (which is constanily 
beleeved) to the same imagination; or from men to asses, dogs, 
or any other shapes—" Wierus ascribes all those famous trans- 
formations to imagination. ‘That, in hydrophobia, they seem 
to see the picture of a dog still in their water ; © that melancholy 
men, and sick men, econccive so many phantasticall visions, 
apparitions to themselves, and have such absurd suppositions, 
as that they are kings, lords, cocks, bears, apes, owles; that 
they are heavy, light, transparent, great and little, senseless 
dead, (as Mall be shewn moreat large, in our “Sections of 
Symptomics) can be imputed to nought else, but to a corrupt, 
false, and violent imagination. It works not in sick and me- 
lancholy men only, but even most forcibly sometimes i) such 
as are sound: it makes them suddainly sick, and ‘alters their 
temperatu: instant. And sometimes a strong conceit or 
apprehension, as '‘Vulesius proves, will take away diseases: in 
both kindes, it will produce real effects, Men, if they see but 
another man tremble, giddy, or sick of some fearful disease, 
their apprehension and feare is so strong in this kinde, that they 
will have the same disease. Or if, by some sooth-sayer, wise~ 
‘man, fortune-teller, or ph: » they be told they shall have 
such a disease, they will so seriously apprebend it, that they 
will instantly labour of it—a thing familiar in China (saith 
Riccius the Jesuite): *if it be told them that they shall be sick 
on such a day, when that day comes, they will surely be sick, 
and will be so terribly afftcted, that sometimes they dye upon it. 
Dr, Cotta (in his Discovery of ignorant Practitioners of Physick, 
cap. 8.) hath two strange stories to.this purpose, what fancy 
is able to do; the one of a.parsons wife in Northampton- 
shire, anna 1607, that, coming to a physitian, and told by him 
that she was troubled with the sciatica, as he conjectured, (a 
discase she was free from) the same night after ber return, upon 
his words, fell into a grievous fit of a sciatica: and such ano- 
ther example he hath of another good wife, that was.so trou- 
bled with the cramp; after the same manner she came by it, be~ 
cause her physitian did but name it. Sometimes death itself is 
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caused by force of phantasie. T have beard of one, that, comi 

by chance iff company of him that was thought to be sick « 
the plague | which was not sa , fell down suddainty dead. Ann 
ther was sick of the plague with conceit. One, seeing bis fel= 
fow fet blood, falls down in aswoun, Another (saith *Care 
dan, out of Aristotle) fell down dead, (which is farnitiar to 
women at any ghastly sight) seeing but aman hanged. A Jew 
in France (saith * Lodovicus Vives) came by chance over adan- 
gerous passace, or plank, that lay over a brook, in the darky 
without harm; the next dav, perceiving what danger he was ity 
felldown dead. Many will pot beleeve such stories to be true, 
but langh commonly, and deride when they hear of them y bat 
let these men consider with themsclves, (us *Peter Byarneil- 
lustrates it) if they were set to walk upon a plank on high, 
they would be giddy. upon which they dare securely walk 
upon the ground, Many, ‘saith Agrippa) “strong hearted 
men otherwise, tremble at such sights ; dazel, and are sick, if 
they look but down from an high plate and what moves (hem 
Lut conceit? As some are so-molested by phantasie; 0 some 
again, by fancy alone and a good conceil, are as easily reco~ 
vered. “We see commonly the tooth-ake, gowt 
sickness, biting of a mad dog, and many such maladies, cured 
by spells, words, characters, and charms; and many green 
woundes, by that now so much used unguentuin armariun, 
magnetically cuteds which Cro!lius and Goclenius in a book 
of late have defended, Libavius in a just tract as stifly contra- 
diets, and most men controvert. All the world knows there is 
Ro vertue in such charms, or cures, but a strong conceit and 
opinion alone, (as *Pomponatins holds) which forceth a mo~ 
tion of the hnmours, spirits, and Uluad ; which takes away the 
cause of the matady from the parts affected. The like we 
uray say of our magical! effects, superstitious cures, and such 

















as are done by monatebanks and wizards. As, by wicked in- 
eredulity, many men are hurt (so saith eae of charins, 
spells, &c.) we finde, in our experience, by the same meanes 
many are alice Au empirick doce and a silly 
chirurgeon, doth more strange cures, than a rational physi- 
tian. Nymannus gives a reason—because the ecko puts hiv 

efore art, pre~ 


confidence in him; *which Avicenna prefers 
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‘s, and all remedies whatsoever. .’Tis opinion alone, (saith 
lan) that snakes or marrs physitians; and he doth the best 
‘cures, according to {lippocrates, in whom niost trust. So di- 
y doth this phantasie of ours affect, turn, and wind, so 
‘jously command our bodies, which, as another * Proteus, 
or a cameleon, can take all shapes, and is of such force (as 
Ficinus adds) that tt cam work upon others, us well as our 
Selves. How otherwise blear-eys in one man cause the 
Tike affection in another? Why doth one mans yawning « 
make another yawn? one mans pissing, provoke a secund 
aiany times to do the like? Why doth scraping of trenchers 
offend a third, or hacking of files ? Why doth a carkass bleed, 
when the murtherer is brought before it, some weekes after the 
morther hath been done? Why do witches and old women 
fascinate and bewitch children? but (as Wierus, Paracelsus, 
Cardan, Mizaldus, Valleriola, Cesar Vanninus, Campanella, 
and many philosophers, think) the forcible imagination of the 
‘ne party moves and alters the spirits of the other, Nay more, 
Abeycan cause and cure not only diseascs, maladies, and seve~ 
infirmities, by this meanes, (as Avicenna, de anim, 1. 4. 
sect. 4. supposeth) in parties remote, but move bodies from 
aheir places, cause thunder, lightning, tenrpests; which opinion 
Alkindas, Paracelsus, and some others, approve of : so that I 
thay certainly conclude, this strong conceit or imagination is 
astrum-hominis, and the rudder of thie our ship, which réason 
should stcer, but, over-born by phantasic, cannot manage, and 
so suffers it sclf and this whole vessel of ours to be over-ruled, 
and often over-turned. Read more of this in Wierus, J. 3. de 
Lamiis, ¢. 8, 9, 10. Franciscus Valesius, med. conirov, 1. 5. 
cont. 6. Marcellus Donatus, 1. 2, c. 1..de hist. med, mirabil. 
‘Levinus Lemnius, de occult. nat, mir. l, 1. c. 12, Cardan, J. 
38, de rerum var. Corn. Agrippa, de occult. Philos, cap. 
63,65, Camerarius, 1. Cent. cap. 54. horarum subcis, Ny- 
mannus, in orat, de Imag. Laurentius, and bim that is instar 
omnium, Fienus, a famous physitian of Antwerp, that wrote 
thite bookes degiridus imaginationis. 1 have thus far digress- 
ed, because this imagination is the medium of; pas- 
sions, by whose meanes they work and produce many times 
and.as the phantasie is more or less intended 
itted, and their humours disposed, so do perturbations 

more or less, and make deeper impression. 
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SUBSECT. ITI. 
Division of Perturbations. x 


ERTURBATIONS and passions, which trouble the 
phantasie, though they dwell between the confines of 
Sense and reason, yet they rather follow se than rea 
son, because they are drowned in al organs of 
sense. They are commonly * reduced into two inclinations, 
irascille, and concupiscille. The Thomists subdivide them 
into eleven, six in the coveting, and five in the invading. 
Aristotle reduceth all to pleasure and pain; Plato to love and 
hatred; * Vives to good and bad. If good, it is present, and 
then we absolitely joy and love; or to come, and then we 
desire and hope for it: if evil, we absolutely hate it: if pres 
sent, it is sorrow; if to come, feare. These four passions ‘Ber- 
nard compares to the wheels of a chariot, by which we are 
carryed in this worl. All other passions aré subordinate 
unto these four, or six, as some will—love, joy, desire, hatred, 
sorrow, fearc. The rest, as anger, envy, emulation, pride, 
jealousie, anxicty, miserie, shame, discontent, despair, am- 
bition, avarice, &c. are reducible unto the first: and, if th 
be immoderate, they consume the spirits ; and melancholy t# 
especially caused by them, Some few discreet men there are, 
that can govern themselves, and curb in these inordinate af- 
fections, by religion, philosophy, and such divine precepts 
of meckness, patience, and the like; but most part for want 
of government, out of indiscretion, ignorance, they suffer thent« 
selves wholly to be led by sense, and are so far from repressing 
rebellious inclinations, that they give all encouragement unto 
them, leaving the reins, and using al! provocations to further 
them. Bad by nature, worse by art, discipline, © custom 
education, and a perverse will of their own, they follow 
wheresoevet their unbridled affections will transport them, ah 
do more out of custome, sclf-will, than out of reason. Cons 
twmazx voluntas (2s Melancthon calls it) ‘maltim facit : this 
stubborn wil! Sree perverts judgement, which sees aud knows 
what should and ought to be done, and vet will not do it. Man- 
cipia gule, slaves to their severall lusts and appetites 
precipitate and plunge ‘ themiselves into.a labyrinth of 4 
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Diinded with fust, blinded with ambition, * they seek tliat at 
God's hands, whick they may give unto themselves, if’ they 
ould but refrain from those cares and perturbations, where~ 
with they continually macerale theirmindes. But giving way 
these violent passionsof fare, griefe, shame, revenge, haired, 
ice, &e. they are torn in peeces, as Acton was with his 
dogs, and * crucifie theit own soules, 


x 






SUBSECT. IV. 


Sorrow a Cause of Melancholy. 


Sorrow. N thiscatalogue of passions, which so much 
Insanus dolor. torment the soule ofman,and cause thisma- 
Jady, (for I will briefly speak of them all, and in their order) 
the first place in this irascible appetite may justly be challenged 
by sorrow—an_ inseparable companion,.¢ the mother and 
Magher of melancholy, her epitume, symptome, and chiefe 
cause. As Hi 









begat hath it, they beget one another, and 
sean @ ring; for sorrow is both cause and symptome of this 
lisease. How it is a symptome, shall be shewed in his place. 
‘That it is a cause, all the world acknowledge. Dolor nonnul- 
lis insanice caussa fuit, et aliorum morborum insanabilium, 
saith Plutarch to Apollonius; a cause of madness, a cause of 
many other diseases 5 a sole cause of this mischiefe ¢ Lemnius 
calls it. So doth Rhasis, cont. 1. 1. tract. 9. Guianerius, tract. 
15. ¢. 5. And, if ittake root once, it ends in despair, as ¢Fe- 
lix Platerobserves, and (as in ‘Cebes table) may well be con- 

led with ir. *Chrvsostome, in his seaventeeth episile to 

Nympia describes it to. be @ cruel torture of the soule, a 
most cable griefe, poysoned worm, consuming body and 
suule, and gnawing the very heart, a perpetual executioner, 


© SS Mute ie te nqutetodinem prieipitant + 
‘noi fareliguat.seilud a ¢ I 
euricet nibs, qui rae, Imyperare vellent. 
audio: ‘Ceumon, et alienta doluruin, quarrimus ; vitamgue, secus felitise 
fivam, Wistem et winenbilem eflicimus. Porch. prefat. de Remediis, Be. 
'* Timor ¢t ieewitia, si din pemeverent, course et sobetes atri bumoris sunt, et m cit 
‘nepricreant,,. Hip. Aphorin. 2% 1.6, Iden Montleus. cap. 19. Vietorius 
Malt: cx marore et metu hug delapsi aust, Lemn. 
fe trahls fein accedere wlan allona (op. $. 
radices scot, io veram fixamgne degencrat melancholiam, & 
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continual night, profound darkness, a whirlwinde, a tempest, 
an ague not appearing, healing worse than any fire, and @ 
battel that hath no end. It crucifies worse than any tyrant ; 
no torture, no strappado, no bodily punishment, is like unto it. 
’Tis the eagle, without question, which the poets faigned to 
naw ® Prometheus heart; and no heaviness 1s like unto the 
heaviness of the heart (Ecclus. 38.'18.) * Every perturlation 
is @ miserie; ut griefe a cruel torment, a domincetin: 
passion. As in old Rome, when the Dictator was created, 
inferiour magistracies ceazed—when gricfe appears, all other 
passions vanish. Jt dryes up the bones (saith Solomon, c. 17+ 
Prov.); makes them hollow-ey'd, pale, and lean, furrow-fuced, 
to have dead looks, wrinkled brows, riveled cheeks, dry bodies, 
and quite perverts their temperature, that are misaffected with 
it; as Elenora, that exil’d mournful duchess, (in our ‘En- 
lish Ovid) laments to ber nuble husband, Humphrey duke of 
sloucester— 





Sawest thou those eys, in whose sweet cheerful Jook, 
Duke Humphrey once such joy and pleasure took, 
Sorrow bath so despoil'd me of all grace, 

"Lhou couldst not say this was my Elnor's face, 

Like a fowl Gorgon, &e. 


4It hinders concoction, refrigerates the heart, takes awa 
stomach, colour, and sleep; thickens the blood (*Fernelius /. 
1. c. 18. de morb. caussis), contaminates the spirits (' Piso) 
overthrows the natural heat, perverts the fred estate of hody 
and minde, and makes them weary of their lives, cry out, howl, 
and rore, for very anguish of their soules. David confessed as 
much (Psal, 38.8.) J have rored for thevery disquietness of 
mi heart: and (Psal. 119. 4. part 4. v.) my soule melteth 
away for very heaviness: (vers. 83) Iam like a bottle in the 
smouk. Antiochus complained that he conld not sleep, and 
that his heart fainted for griefe. & Christ himself, vir dolorum, 
out of an apprehension of griefe, did sweat blood, (Luke 22); 
his soule was heavy to the death, and no sorrowwwas likeunito hi 
Crato (consil 21.1. 2) gives instance in one that was'so melan~ 
choly by reasonof *griele ; and Montanus /consil. 80/ in.t noble 


* Nat. Comes, Mythol. 14.c. 6. * Tullig, $. Tusc. Omnia peru i. 
seria; ec carnificina et dolor. +S. Drayton, in bis Her. ep. 
consil, 21. lib. 2. Mesicia universum in 


corpus, 
dextrvit, © Cor refrij Wwistitia, ve nett 
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matron, *that-had no other cause of this-mischiefe. J.8.D. 
(in Hildesheim) fully cured a patient of his, that was much 
troubled with melancholy, and for many yeares;.» ut «fier- 
wards, by a little occasion of sorrow, he fell into his former 

and was tormeuted as before. Examples are common, 

it canseth melancholy, © desperation, and sometimes death 
it self; for (Ecclus. 38. 18) of heaviness comes death, 
Worldly sorrow causeth death (2 Cor. 7.10. Psal. 31. 10). 
My life is wasted with heaviness, and my yeares with mourn- 
ing. Why was Hecuba said to be turned toa dog? Niobe, 
into a stone? but that foe. grate she was senscless and stupid. 
Severus the emperour ‘dyed for griefe; and how ‘many 
myriades besides ! 


‘Tanta illi est feritas, tanta est insania Juctis. 


Méelancthon gives a reason of it—' the gathering of much. me- 
lancholy blood about the heart ; which collection extinguish- 
eth the good spirits, or at least dulleth them; sorrow strikes 
the heart, it tremble and pine away, with great pain : 
and the black blood, drawn from the spleen, and diffused 
under the ribs on the left side, makes those perilous hypochon~ 
driacal convulsions, which happen to them that are troubled 
with sorrow. 


SUBSECT. V. 


Feare, a Cause, 


Clie man to sorrow, is feare, or rather a sist 
a 





Sidus A js and continual companion—an 
principall agent in procuring of this michiefe ; a cause 
and#ymptome asthe other. In a word, as * Virgil of the JHar- 


pyes, I may justly say of them both, 


‘Tristius hand illis monstram ; nec smvior ulla 
Pestis, ct ira Detm, Stygiis sesc extulit undis. 


A sadder monster, or more crael plague so fell, 
‘Orvengeance of the Gods, ne'er came from Styx or Hell, 


) inceptum étactum a tristtid sole, * Hildesheim, spicil, 2 éle me 

‘nimi postea accedente, in priora, igi * Vis 

c deumarore Sabin. bn Ovid.- Hedin 8 roe mags 

ne at ein atribilarius obiit, Pompano 
pe oe ta viniul, cor an pe a 
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J 
This foul fiend of feare was worshipped heretofore as a God” 
by the Lacedemonians, and most of those other torturing 
“affections, and so was sorrow, amongst the rest, under the 
name of Angerona Dea; they stood in such awe of thenn, as 
Austin (de Civitat. Dei, lib. 4. cap. §) noteth out of Varro. 
Feare was commonly adored and painted in their temples with 
a lions head 5 and (as Macrobius records, 1.10. Saturnalium) 
‘In the calends of ete Angerona had her holy day, to 
whom, in the temple of Vai pia, or SS 0) psoonigs their J 
augures and bishops did yearly sacrifice; that, being propitious 
to them, she might expell all cares, anguish, and venation 
the minde, for hat year following. any lamentable effects 
this feare causeth in men, as to be red, pale, tremble, sweat 
“it makes suddain cold and heat to come over all the body, pal- 
pitation of the heart, syneope, &e. Lt amazeth many men that. 
are to speak, or shew themselves in publike assemblies, or be-. - 
fore some gfeat personages, as Tullie confessed’of himself, that 
he trembled still at the beginning of his speech; and Demo- 
sthenes that great oratour of Greece, before Philippus” It. con- 
founds voyce and memory, as Lucian wittily brings in Jupiter’ 
Tragedus so much afraid of his auditory, when he wais to 
make a speech to the rest of the gods, that he could not utter a 
ready word, butwas conmpelled to use Mereurie’s help in prormpt= 
ing. Many men are so amazed and astonished with feare, they 
know not where they arc, what they say, ‘what they do; and 
(that which is worst) it tortures them, many dayes before, with 
continual affrights and Sespition It hinders most honotirable’ 
attempts, and makes their hearts ake, sad and heavy, They that 
live in feare are never fiec, ‘resolute, secure, never merry, but, 
in continual pain; that, as Vives truly said, nulla est miseria - 
major quam metus ; no greater Mniserie, 19 rack, nor torture, 
like untoit; ever saapltions, saa}0c bre ton they spell 
ishly drooping without reason, without judgement, Fespecially 
if time terrible object be offered, 4x Plutarch fath it, 
causeth oftentimes suddain madness, and almost all manner of 
diseases, as [ have sufficiently illustrated in my, digression of 
the Force of Imagination, aud shall do more at large in my 





* Et metum ideo deam sacrSrunt, vt bonam master concederet,  Vartoy Li 
tru, Aug. * Lilins Girald. Syntag. 1. de diis miscellaneis, © eathg 
Jan. ferim sunt dive Angeronx, cui pontifices in sacello Voluple mers " 
poy eae germ ~ cif 

. Poe ole’ jiritus hebent frigidos. Mont ~ ee ia 
_agroine tunmas, cen wane iat cdrous? Fauna sit, 

‘non consternat, sed et institutt animi omne et Inadabilern 
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‘section of *Terrours, Feare makes our imagination conceive 
awhat it list, invites the divel to come to us (as eArephe ad 





4m most'men; as ‘Lavater saith, quae metuunt, fingunt; what 
they feare they conceive, and faign unto themselves; they 
think they sce goblins, haggs, divels, and many times become 
anelancholy thereby. Cardan (sudsil. lib. 18.) hath an example 
of such an one, so caused to be melancholy (by sight of a bug- 
bear) all his life after, Augustus Cesar durst not sit in the 
Ras nisi aliquo assidente, saith ‘Suetonius, numquam tene- 
is evigilavit. And ’tis strange what women and children 
will conceive unto themselves, if they go over a church-yard 
in the night, lye or be alone in a dark room; how they sweat 
and tremble on a suddain. Many men are troubled with future 
events, foreknowledge of their fortunes, destinies, as Severus 
the emperour, Adriun, and Domitian: quod sciret ulttimum 
vite diem, saith Suetonius, valde solicitus ; much tortured in 
*minde “because he forcknew his end; with many such, of 
avbich I shall speak more opportunely in * another place, 
Anxiety, mercy, pitty, indignation, &c. and such fearful 
branches derived from these two stems of feare and sorrow, 1 
‘voluntarily omit. Read more of them in ‘Carolus Pascalius, 
*Dandinus, &e. 


SUBSECT. VI, 
Shame and Disgrace, Causes. 


HAME and disgrace cause most violent passions, and bitter 
pangs. Ol pudorem et dedecus publicum, ob errorem 
Lommissum, seepe moventur gencrosi animi (Felix Plater, lil. 
9. dealienat. mentis) : Generous mindes are often moved with 
_shame, to despair, for some publike di e. And he (saith 
Philo, lib. 2, de providy dei) *that subjects himself to feare, 
», ambition, shame, is not happy, but altogether miserable, 
‘orlured with continual labour, care, and miserie. It is as 
“forcible a batterer as any of the rest. ‘Many men neglect the 
tumults of the world, and care not for glory, and yet they are 


~ 7 
#5089. Me Subs. 3. “SSobtil. 18. lib. Timor stprahit ad se darmonas, 
hominibus: 
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afraid of in 1 repulse, dis 2 (Tuloffie. Li) theycan 
severely fo ed aerate ri griefe indi] ly 5 bul they 
are quite *battered and broken with reproach and obloquy 
(Giquidem vita et fama pari passu ambulant), and are so de~ 
jected many times for some publike injury, disgrace, as a box 
on the ear by their inferiour, to be overcome of thei aig tetys 
foyled in the field, to be out ina speech, some fowl faet com- 
mitted or disclosed, &c. that they dare not come abroad alb 
their lives after, but melancholize in corners, and keep in holes; 
The most generous spirits are most subject to it, Spiritus altos 
frangit et generosos: Hieronym. Aristotle, because he could 
not understand the motion of Euripus, for griefe and shame 
drowned himself: Calins Rhodoginus (antiquar. lec. lib. 29. 
cap. 8.) Homerus pudore consumplus, was swallowed up with 
this passion of shame, ‘because he could not unfold the jfish~ 
ermans riddle. Sophocles killed himself, ‘for that a tra- 
gedy of his was hissed off the stage. (Valer. Max. lib. 9. 
cap. 12); Lucretia stabbed her sell’; and so did “Cleopatra, 
whea she saw that she was reserved for a triumph, ‘to avoid 
the infamy. Antonius, the Roman, ‘after he was overcome 
of his enemy, for three dayes space sat solitary in the fore-part 
of the ship, abstaining from all company, even of Cleopatra 

er self, and afterwards, for very shame, butchered himself 
{eneereti vitiiejus). Apollonius Rhodius ‘wilfully banished 
himsel/, forsaking his countrey,and all his dear because 
he was out in reciting his poems, (Plinius, 4b. 7. cap. a. 
Ajax ran mad, because bis arms were adjudged to Ulysses. In 
China, ’tis an ordinary thing fot such as are excluded in those 
farnous tryals of theirs, or should take degrees, for shame and 
griefe to lose their wits* (Mat. Riccius, expedit. ad Sinas 1. 3, 
€. 9). Hostratus the fryer took that book which Reuclin bad 
writ against him, under the name of Epist. obscurorum viro- 
rum, so to heart, that, for shame and griefe, he madeaway him= 
self" (Jovius, in elogiis). Agrave and learned minister, and an 
ordinary preacher at Alcmaar in Holland, was (one day, as he 
walked in the fields for his recreation) suddainly taken with a 
lask or looseness, and thereupon compelled to retire to the next 








i 

* Gravius contumeliamn ferimus quam detrimentum, ni abjecto nimisanimo sirbus, 
Piut, in Timol. ‘ ctor ecigme solver noageust, | 40le 
tragaediam explosam, momem sib: gladio conseiit. *Cum io tiumphurn 
ve servari, caussi ejus ignomioix vitauda uiortem sibi conscivity Put. © Hebe 
Jo victus, per tres dics sedit im prord uavis, abstinens ab omni tian 
Cleopatra; postes sc interfecit, —' Com male recitisset Argonautica, ob 
exulavit, © Quidam, pez verecundia simul et doloce, in issmniam \nci 
9 ep peg ip examine excluduntur. * Hostraus cucullates: 
Saksdvtecl cpetan ectael oinices eocdoones 5 gees} 
T2 . 
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itch } But, being *sorprized at unawares by some gentle- 
women of his parish wandering that way, was so abashed, that 
he-did never after shew his head in publikes or come into the 
pulpit, but pined away with melancholy: (Pet. Forestus, med. 
observat. ib. 10. observat, 12.) So shame amongst other 
passi play his-prize. 

Tk Sion Uaieny base, impudent, brazen-faced rogues, 
that will *2ulld pallescere culpd, be moved with nothing, 
take no infamy or disgrace to heart, laugh at all; let them i 

r perjured, stigmatized, convict rogues, theeves, traitours, 
their ears, be whipped, branded, carted, pointed at, hissed, 
reviled, and derided, (with “Ballio the bawd in Plautus) they 
7 at it; eantores probos! babe! and Lombax! what care 
they? Wo have too many such in our times. 


——Exclamat Melicerta perisse 
Frontem de rebus. 


‘Yot a miodest man, one that hath grace, a generous spirit, ten- 
der of his reputation, will be deeply wounded, and so grievously 
affeeted with it, that he had rather give myriades of crowns, lose 
his life, than suffer the least defamation of honour, or blot in his 

name. And, if so be that he cannot avoid it,—as a night- 

» que, cantando victa, moritur, (saith *Mizaldus) dyes 
forshame, if another bird sing better —he languisheth and pineth 
away in the anguish of his spirit, 


SUBSECT. VII. 
Envy, Malice, Hatred, Causes. 


NVY and malice are two links of this chain; and both 
(as Guianerius, Tract. 15. cap. 2. proves out of Galen, 
7 com. 22) teause this mai by themselves, 
if their bodies be otherwise disposed to. melancholy. 
de Taranta and Felix Platerus observation : 


ie 
“envy 50 is mens hearts, that they become alte- 
. ipeendsaeksly. And therefore, belike, Solomon (Prov. 
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‘ Te OP callerity thowetting of the bones; Cypiiit, wlan one 
7. 


———’ Siculi non invenere tyranni 

‘Majus tormentam ; 
me ais fone er Sven the i torment. It cruci- 

their soules, withers their bodies, makes them help: 

b pale, lean, and ghastly to behold (Cyprian, ser. fh} 
et livore). © As a moth gnaws a garment, so, (saith Chryso= 
stome) doth envy consume a man ; to bea living anatomy,' a 
skeleton; to be a lean and pale *carkass, quichened with @ 
« fiend (Hall, in Charact.) ; for, so often as an envious wretch 
sees another man prosper, to be enriched, to thrive, and be 
fortunate in the world, to get honours, offices, or the like, lie 
repines, and grieves ; " 





 intabescitque videndo 
Successus hominum. . 
Suppliciumque soum est: - 
he tortures himself, ifhis equal, friend, neighbour be prefer. 
red, commended, do well: if he understand of if, it gaulehim 
afresh ; and no greater pai) can come to him, then to hear of 
another mans well-doing; ‘tis a dagger at his heart, ev 
such object. He looks at him (as they that fell down inLaclat 
rock of honour) with an envious eye, and will damage hims 
self to do the other a mischiefe, Ggieek cadet subito,dum 
hoste*eadat) as he did in ASsop, lose one eye willingly, 4 
his fellow might lose both, or that rich man, in * Quintilian, 
that poysoned the flowers in his garden, because his neighs 
bours bees should get no more hony from them. His whole 
life is sorrow; and every word he speaks, a satyre; nothing 
fats him but other mens raines; for, to speak, in a word, 
is nought else but tristitia de bonis alients, sorrow for other 
mens good, be it present, » orto come; et gaudium de 
adversis, and.™ joy at their ss Opposite to mercy, ‘which 
grieves at other mens mischances, and misaffects the body in 
another kinde ; so Damascen defines it, lib. 2. de orthod. fid. 
Thomas, 2. 2. quest. 36. art, 1. Aristotle, J. 2, Rhet.c. det 








* Hor. © His vultos minax, torvas aspectus, pallor in facie, in lobia | 
etridor in dentibus, age. « Urtines it vestimentarn, sig nvidia eum, 
xelator, consumit. 4 Pallor in ore seder. macies 1 corpore tov, Ni 

z dentes. “eDubolr t 
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10, Plato, Philebo, Tullie, 3. Tusc, Greg. Nic, t. de virt, 


anima. c. 12. Basil. de Invidid, Pindarus, Od, 1. ser. 5; and 
we findcit true. *Tis a common disease, and almost natural ta, 
us, (as * Tacitus holds) to envy another mans prosperity : and 
tig in most men an i anble disease. " Ihave read, saith 
Marcus Aurelius, Greek, Hebrew, Chaldee authors; J have 
ponsulted with many wise men, for a remedy for envy ; T could 
Jinde none, but to renounce all (igen and to lea wretch, 
‘and miserable for ever. "Tis the beginning of hell in this life, 
and a passion not to be excused. * Every other sin hath some 
pleasure annexed to il, or will admit of an excuse ; envy alone 
wants both, Other sins last but for a while; the gut may be 
satisfied; anger remits; hatred hath an end; envy never 
ceaseth, (Cardan lib. 2.de sap.) Divine and humane examples 
are very familiar: you may ran and read them, as that of Saul 
and David, Cain and Abel : angebat illum non proprium pec- 
calum, sed fratris prosperitas, saith Theodoret; it was bis 
brothers good fortune gauléd him. Rachel envied her sister, 
being barren, (Gen, 30) Joseph's brethren, him (Gen. 37). 
David had a touch of this vice, a8 he confesseth ("Psal. 73), ‘Je- 
remy and ! Habbakuk : they repined at others good ; but in the 
end they corrected themselves, Psal. 37: fret nat thyself, fc, 
Domitian spited Agricola for his worth, * that a private man 
should be so much glorified. * Caecinna was envyed of his fel- 
Jow citizens, because he was more richly adcrabd: But, of all 
others, ‘women are most weak: ob pulchritudinem, invide 
sunt femince (Musseus) : aut amat, aut odit: nihil est tortium 
‘Granatensis) : they love, or hate; no medium amongst them. 
iplacabiles plerumque lesa mul'cres. Agrippina like, 

* a woman, if she see her neighbour more neat or elegant, 
richer in tyres, jewels, or apparel, is enraged, and, The @ 
lioness, sets upon her husband, rails at her, scoffes at her, 
and cannot alnde her ; so the Roman ladies in Tacitus, did 
at Salonina, Ceecinna’s wife, | because she hada Letter horse, 
and better furniture > as if she had hurt them with it, 
they were much offended. In like sort our gentlewomen 








*Tositum mortalibus » natured recentem allorum felicitetem xzris oculis intveri. 
Hist. 2 Tacit, * Legi Chaldzeos, Grecos, Hebrxos; coasuluj supientes, 
apto temedio iavidix ; hoe enim inveni, renunciare felicitati, et perpetuo miser ease. 
FOmne peceaturn aut excusationem secum abet, aut voluptater ; sola invidia otras 

ort. Reliqaa vitia fine babent ; im deferveseit; gula-catiatur ; odwim finem 
invidianumqumauieit. — ¢Urebstmezmulatio propierstulios. —* Hier 
IZ 1. Hab. 1.” edavidit privsti nomenqupry principisatolli. Tacit. 
Hist, lib. & pare. 6, 4 Periture dolore et invidia, si quam viderint omationern, 
Sick ong img. Pistina, dial. amorum., * Ant. Guianerius, lib. 2. 
> on arta age or eengien —premenperenaty per 
Ignis equo et ostry quamquam ullius 

‘eum injstit, omatum illum, tamquam lesz, gtavabantur. 
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do at their usaal meetings; one repines or scoffes at ariothers 
bravery and happi Myrsine, an Attick wench, was mur- 
thered of her fellowes, * because she did excell the rest in beauty 
(Constantine, Agricult. 1. 11.c.7). Every village will. yeel 
such examples. 


SUBSECT. VIII. 
Emulation, Hatred, Faction, Desire of Revenge, Causes, 


UT of this root of envy, © spring those ferall branches of 
faction, hatred, livor, emulation, which cause the like 
grievances, and arc serr@ anime, the saws of the soule, 
“consternationis pleni affectus, aficctions full of desperate 
amazement: or, as Cyprian describes emulation, it is “a 
moth of the soule, a consumption, to make another mans 
happiness his miserie, to torture, crucifie, and execute himself, 
to eat his own heart. Meat and drink can do such men no 
good: they do always grieve, sigh, and groan, day and aight, 
without intermission ; their breast is torn asunder: and a hile 
afier, * whosoever he is, whom thou dost emulate and envy, he 
may avoid thee ; but thou canst neither avoid him, nor thysel 
Taikavaccente thou art, he is with thee ; thine enemy is ever in 
thy breast ; thy destruction is within thee; thou art a captive, 
hound hand and foot, as long as thou art malicious and en= 
vious, and canst not be comforted. It was the divel’s overthrow; 
and, whensoever thou art lusoughly affected with this passion, 
it will be thine. Yet no perturbation so frequent, no p.ssion, 
so common, 4 
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A potter emulates a potter 
; Bre saith eave Sather: 
A begger lates a beggers 
A singing man, his brother, 1 


* Quod pulchritudine omnes excelleret, puells indignatz occiderunt. . * Lite 
pestle fecunda peroicies ; et livor ie ‘omaium malorum, fons clactiatp 5 
ide odium surgit, emulstio. Cyprian. ser. 9, deLivore, * Valerius, |: 3. 
°. “Qualia est snimi tines, quix tabes pectoris, zelaze in altero, vel aliorum 
licitatem suam facere miseriam, et velot quosdem pectori suo admavere carpi 
Scan Cibaetoe penguer \Sscdal poplctecoare noes 
il ‘pon potas potest esse : aemper el 
tur, et doletur dies et noctes ; pectas sine intermissione laceratur. lagen et 
ile, emalaris, cui [cchaap bert tp elt inci egal 
adversarigs “ 


‘tus tecum est; hostis tus semper in 00 est, 
Tron fcane + ligates es, victor, aclo-doctinants coplivus Sec soleuia tin allo abuse 
nivnt: ine nn satin mond pet risa perdi, Cpe 
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_ Every society, corporation, and private family, is full of it; 
“it takes hold almost £ nerpacane Biriag from the prince to the 


jeven'amongst ipsit isto be seen; scarce three 
oe x 's but there saniding faction, emulation, between 
Se of ther, some simultas, jarr, private grudge, heart- 

ing in the midst of them. Scarce two gentlemen dwell 
together in the countrey, (if they be not near kin or linked in 
marriage) but there is emulation betwixt them and their ser- 
vants, some quarrel or some grudge betwixt their wives or 
children, friends and followers, some contention about wealth, 
precedency, &c. by meanes of which, (like the frog in 
that would swell till she was as bigas an oxe,bui burst 
her self at last) they will stretch beyond their fortunes, call- 
ings, and strive so long, that they consume their substance in 
Jaw-sutes, or otherwise in hospitality, feasting, fine clothes, 
to get a few bumbast titles; for ambitiosd paupertate labora- 
mus omnes ; to outbrave one another, they will tire their bo- 
dies, macerate their soules, and, through contentions or mutual 
invitations, begger themselves. Scarce two great scholars in 
an-age, but with bitter invectives they fall fowl one on the 
other, and their adherents—Scotists, Thomists, Reals, Nomi- 
nals, Plato and Aristotle, Galenists and Paracelsians, &c. it 
holds in all professions, 

Honest *emplation in studies, in all callings, is not to be dis- 
Tiked: tis ingeniorum cos, as one calls it—the whetstone of 
wit, the nurse of wit and valour; and those noble Romans, 
out of this 5 did brave exploits. There is a modest am- 
bition, as tocles was roused ep with the glory off Mil- 
tiades ; Achilles trophies moved Alexander, 


* Ambire semper stulta confidentin est: 
Ambire nunquam deses arrogantia est: 


tis a sluggish humour not to emulate or to sue at all, to with- 
draw himself, neglect, refrain from ich phecen, ones) offices, 
sloth, lines, feare, bashfulness, or otherwise, 

to which, by his birth, place, fortunes, edueation, he is called, 
apt, fit, and well able to undergo : but, when it is immoderate, 
is a plagueand a miserable pain. What a deal of mony did 
the eighth, and Francis the first king of France, spend 

atthat “famous interview! and how many,vain courtiers, seck= 
themselves, their Hvely-hood 

fortunes, and b 1 F Adrian the emperour Ld 
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passion made-* Dionysius the tyrant banish Plato and Philoxe= 
nus the poet, because they did excell andl eclipsé his glory, as 
= atarye, the Romans exile Coriolanus, confine Camillus, 
murder Scipio; the Grecks, by ostracism, to expell Aristides, 
Nicias, Alcibiades, imprisorTheseus, make away Phocion, se. 
Wheo Richard the first, and Philip of France, were fellow soul- 
diers together at the siege of Acon in the Holy land, and Rich- 
ard had approved himself to be the more valiant man, in so 
much that all mens cys were upon him, it so gauted Philip, 
(Prancum ens regis victoria, saith mie nebo tam 
eegreferebat Richard: gloriom, ut carpere dicta, va 
oan We caviled af all his roceetig and fell at ler 

to open defiance, He could contain no longer, but, hasting 
home, invaded: his territories, and professed open war, Ha- 
tred stirs up contention (Prov. 10. 12); and they break out at 
Jast into immortal enmity, into virolency, and more thon Va~ 
tinian hate and rage; ‘they persecute cach orher, their friends, 
followers, and all their posterity, with bitter taunts, hostile 
wars, scurril invectives, hbels, ealuninies, fire, sword, and the 
like, and will not be reconciled. Witness that Guelf and 
Gibelline faction in Italy ; that of the Adurni and-Fregosi in 
Genoa; that of Cneius Papirius and Quintus Fabius in Rome 
Caesar and Pompey; Orleans and Burgundy in France; York 
and Lancasterin England. Yea, this passion so rageth many 
times, that it subverts, not men only, and families, but even 
populous cities. ©Carthage and Corinth can witness as: much; 
nay flourishing kingdomes are brought into a wilderness by it, 
This hatred, malice, faction, and desire of revenge, invented 
first all those racks, and wheels, strappadoes, brazen bulls, ferall 
engins, prisons, inquisitions, severe lawes, to macerate and tor~ 
ment one another. How happy might we be, and end our 
time with blessed dayes, and sweet content, if we could contain 
our selves, and, as we ought to do, put up injuries, learn hymie 
lity, meckness, patience, forget forgive (as in ‘God's word 
‘we are injoyned) compose such small controversies amongst 
our selves, moderate our passions in this kinde, and think better 
of others, (as Paul would have us) than of our selves ; be 
of like affection one towards another, and not avenge our 
selves, but have peace with all men. But being that we are 


ein: seer goge tome apse Mele ed 
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$0 peevish and perverse, insolent and proud, sofactious and se- 
ditious, so malicious and envious, we do invicem angariare, 
maul and vex one another, torture, disquiet, and precipitate 
surselves into that guife of woes and cares, aggravate our mi- 
Serie, and melancholy, heap upon us hell and eternal damnation. 


SUBSECT. IX. 
Anger, a Cause. 


NGER, a perturbation, which carryes the spirits outwards, 
‘ing the body to melancholy, and madness it self— 
ira i brent ests and (as * Picolomineus accounts it) one of 
the three most violent passions. > Areteus sets it down for 
an especial cause (so doth Seneca, ep. 18. 1. 1) of this malady. 
€Magninus gives the reason; ex frequenti ird supra modum 
ealefiunt ; i over-heats their bodies; and, if it be too frequent, 
it breaks out into manifest madness, saith S', Ambrose. 'Tis a 
known saying; furor ft lesa seepius patientia ; the most 
patient spirit that is, if he be often provoked, will be incensed 
to madness; it will make a divel of a saint : and therefore Basil 
‘belike) in his Homily de ird, calls it tenebras rationis, mor- 
yn anima, et demonem pessimum ; the darkning of our 
understanding, andabad angel. ‘Lucian (in Abdicato, ‘Tom. 
YJ will have this passion to work this effect, especially in old 
men and women. Anger and calumny (saith he) trouble them 
at first, and, after awhile, break out into open madness: ma- 
ny things cause fury in women, especially if they love or hate 
overmuch, or envy, be much grieved or angry : these things, 
by little and little, lead them on to this ma From a dis- 
ition, they proceed to an habit; for there p difference 
Berets a mad man’‘and an angry man, in the time of his fit. 
er, a8 Lactantius describes it (L. de Ir Dei, ad Donatum 
c. 5) is *seeva animi tempestas, Gc. a crucl tempest of the 
minde, making his eys sparkle fire, and stare, teeth gnash in 
head, his t stutter, his face pale or red; and what 
more filthy imitation can be of a mad man? 











tio, melancho 
Bee . * Reg. sanit. pane 2 
8, In aperam insaniem mox ducitur intus, « Gilberto Cograto interpreta, 
‘Multis, et presertim venibus, ira ‘insoniam fecit, e importuns calumnia ; 
‘hac initio perturtat enimem ‘4d insanism. Potro cor 
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* Ora tument irl; fervescunt sangoine vena; 
Lumina Gorgoneo sxvius angue micant. 


They are void of reason, inexorable, blind, like beasts and 
monsters for the time, say and do they know not what, curse, 
swear, rail, fight, and what net? How cana mad man do 
more? as he said in the comedy, *iracundié non sum apud 
me; Lam not mine own man. If these fits be immoderate, 
continue long, or be frequent, without doubt they provoke 
madness. Montanus (consil. 21) had a melancholy Jew to his 
patient ; he ascribes this for a principall cause: irascebatur le« 
vibus de caussis ; he was casily moved to anger. Ajax had'no 
other beginning of his madness; and Charles the sixth, that 
Junatick French king, fell into this miseric, out of the extre- 
mity of his passion, desire of revenge, and malice; ‘incensed 

‘dinst the duke of Bretagne, he could neither vat, drink, nor 
sleep, for some dayes together; and in the end, about the ca- 
lends of July, 1392, he became niad upon his horse-back, draw~ 
ing his sword, striking such as came near him promilscuously, 
and so continued all the dayes of his life (Emil. lib. 10. Gal. 
hist.) Hegesippus (de excid. urlis Hieros. L. 1. c. 3%) hath 
such a story of spiel that, out of an angry fit, became mad, 
and “leaping out of his bed, he killed Josippus, and played 
many such Bedlam prankes. The whole court could not rule 
him for a long time afters Sometimes he was sorry and re- 
pented, much grieved for that he had done, postquam deferluit 
tra; by-and-by outrageous again. In hot cholerick bodics, 
nothing so soon causcth madness, as this passion of anger, be- 
sides many other diseases, as Pelesius observes (Cap. 21. l. 1. 
de hw. affect. caussis) Sanguinem imminuit, fel auget: and, 
as *Valestus controverts, (Med. controv. lil. 5. conirov. 8) 
many times kills them bee out. If this were the worst of this 
passion, it were more tolerable: ‘but itruins and subverts whole 
towns, ¥ cil ilies, and kingdomes. Nulla pestis hunano 

‘eneri pluris stelit, saith Seneca, (de Ird, lib. 1) : no pl 
fiath done mankinde so much harm. Look into our histories 5 
and you shall almost meet with no other subject, but what a 
company “of hare-brains have done in their rage. We may 
do well, therefore, to put this in our precession amongst the 
rest: From all blindness of heart, pride, vain-glory, ir} y 
sul 








ky isie, from envy, hatred, and malice, anger, and all 
sare torwrtelions good Lord, deliver fa r 


* Ovid. Terence, —_€ Tnfensus Britmnie duti, et in wltionesh versus, 
‘yee cibum cepit, se quiets : 94 Calendas Jalia, 1992, comites occidit, -# Tae 
digeion: nimil furens, animique impotens, exailiit de lecto + furesten non. ea 
piebat aula, Zc. * Aa ire possit hominem interismere. £ Abernethy. 
£ As Troy, seve memorem Junouis ob inn * Scultorum regum et populoe 
fem continet tus, 
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Discontents, Cares, Miseries, ce, Causes. 
ISCONTENTS, cares, crosses, miseries, or whatsoever 
it is that shall cause any molestation of spirits, griefe, 
anguish, and perplexity, may well be reduced to this head. 
Preposterously placed here, in some mens judgements, they 
miay seem: Yet, in that Aristotle in his *Rhetorick defines 
these cares, as he doth envy, emulation, &c. still by griefe, I 
think T may well rank them in this irascible row; being that 
they are, as the rest, both causes and symptomes of this dis- 
ease, producing the like inconveniences, and are most part, ac- 
companied with anguish and pain (the common etymology will 
evince it—cura, quasi corura) ; dementes cura, insomnes cura’, 
damiosee cura, tristes, mordaces, carnifices, Be. biting, eat= 
ing, gnawing, cruel, bitter, sick, sad, unquiet, pale, tetrick, 
miserable, intolerable cares (as the poets call them), worldly 
cares, and are as many in number as the sea sands. ¢(3alen, 





-Feriielias, Felix Plater, Valescus de Taranta, Sc. reckon afflice 


tions, miseries, even all these contentions, and vexations of the 
minde, as principal cayses, in that they take away sleep, hin- 
der concoction, dry up the body, and consume the substance 
of it, They are not so many in number, but their causes be 
as divers, and not one of a thousand free from them, or that 
ean vindicate himself, whom that Ale dea— 


)) #Per hominum capita molliter ambulans, 
Plantas pedum teneras habens— 


Over mens heads walking aloft, 
‘With tender feet treading so soft— 


Homer's goddess Ate, hath not involved into this discontented 
“rank, or Plagued with some miscrie or other. Hyginus (fal. 
220) to this purpose hath a pleasant tale, Dame Cura by 
chance went over a brook, and, taking up some of the dirty 
slime, made an image of it. Jupiter, is coming by, put 
life to it; but Cura and’Jupiter could not agree what name to 


give him, or who should own him. The matter was referred to 


‘* Lib. 2. Invidia est dolor, et ambitio est dolor, &c. *Incomnes, Claudia 
fous, Tristes, Mordaces, Luc. Edaces, Hor. Meestz, amare, Ovid, Damnose, 
Anquiete, Mert, Urentes, rodeutes, Mant, &c. * Galen. 1. $.c, 7, de locis affec~ 

- Homines sunt maxime melancholici, quands vigiliis multis, e soliciuudinitus, 
es : : * “thet ~ Gone 


e Focriat circumvent Podag. 
en ee ade 
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Satarn as judge: he gave-this arbitrement: his name shail be — 
Homo ab humo: Cura eum possideat quamdiu vivat; Care . 
shall have him whil’st be lives; Jupiter his soule, and Tellus his 
body when he dyes. But, to leave tales—A general cause, a 
continuate canse, an inseparable accident to all meni, i§\dis~ 
content, care, miserie. Were there no other particular ler 
tion (which who is free from?) to molest aman inthis lifey 
very cogitation of that common miserie were enough to mate 
rate, and make him weary of his life; to thigk that be can 
never be secure, but still in danger, serow, GF sand perse= 
cution. For, to begin at the hour of his.birth, as Pliny *doth 
elegantly describe it, he ts born naked, and falls ba whining 
at the very first ; he is swaddled and bound up, like a prisoners 
cannot help himself; and so he continues to his lives ends 
cujusque Jere pabulum, saith ‘Seneca, impatient of heat 
and cold, impatientof labour, impatient of idleness, exposed to 
Fortunes contumelies, To a naked martiner Lucretius com- 
pares him, cast on shore by shipwrack, cold and comfortless 
in an unknown Jand: * No estate, age, sex, can secore himself 
from this common miserie. 4 man that is born of a wom 

is of short continuance, and full of trouble (Job 14. 1. 99.) 5 
and, while hid flesh is upon him, he shall be sorrowful; and 
while his soule is in him, it shall mourn. All his dayes are sar- 
row, and his lravels griefe s;his heart also taketh notrest in the 
night; (Keclus. 2. 11. and 23.) all that is in it, is sor- 
tow and veration of spirit ; ‘ingress, progress, regress, egress, 
muchalike. Blindness, seiseth on us in the beginning, latour 
in the middle, griefe in the end, errour inall. What dayariseth 
tous, without some grigfe, care, or anguish ?. or what so se~ 
cure and pleasing a morning have we seen, that hath not Leen 
overcast before the sroning ? One is miserable, another ridie 
culous, a third odious. One complains of this grievance, an- 
other of that, Aliguando nervi, aliquando pedes, vexant, 
(Seneca) nunc destillatio, nuc hepalis.morbus; nunc dest, 
nunc superesty sanguis: now the head akes, then the feet, 
now the Inngs, then the liver, Se.  Huic census exuberat 3 
sed ral oe degener sanguis, &c. He is rich, but base biorns 
heis noble, but poor : athird hath meanes ; but he wants health, 
peradventure, or wit to manage his estate, Childien vex one, 
wife a secund, &c. Nemo facile cum conditione sud con- 


Lib. 7, wt. hist. exp. 1. Hominew audumetad vagitom edit ature,” ” Flew 
shinitio, deviretus jacet, de. rig 
Tyas. weduboagurer, arSurigy omtgen 
ee echoes as Ad Merinun. — *Boifthlus, 
. cacitas, ‘olor, error omnia ; quere trang (lum, 
mu. wmus? Petrarch, 
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cordat, no man is pleased with his fortane; a pound of sorrow 
3s familiarly mixt with a dram of contents little or no joy, little 
comfort, but * every where danger, contention, anxiety in all 
places. Aa were ou wilt; and thou shalt finde discontents, 
eares, woes, complaints, sickness, diseases, incumbrances, 
‘exclamations. thou look into the market, there (saith 
*Chrysstome) ts brawling and contention; if to the court, 
there knavery and flattery, Sc. if to a private mans house, 
there's carkwand cure, heaviness, Sc. As he said of old, 


* Nil homine in terra spirat misctum magis alma : 


No creature so miserable as man, so generally molested, ¢ in 
miseries of body, in miseries of minde, miseries of heart, in 
miseries asleep, in miserics awake, in miseries wheresoever he 
turns, 28 Bernard found. Numquid tentatio est vita humana 
super terram? A meer temptation is our life; (Austin. con- 
Fess. lib. 10. cop, 28) catena perpetuorum malorum ; et qutis 
potest molestias et difficultates pati? Who can endure the 
miseries of it? * Jn prosperity we are insolent and intolera- 
dle, dejected in adversity, in alt | fortunes foolish and miserable. 
"Fn adversity, I wish for prosperity ; and, in prosperity, I am 
afraid of adversity. What mediocrit be found ? where is 
no temptation ? what condition of ifeis ree ? § Wisdome hath 
tabour annexed to it, glory envy ; riches and cares, children 
and incumbrances, pleasure and diseases, rest and beggery, go 
together ; as if a man were therefore born, (as the 8 atonists 
hold) ¢o be punished in this life, for some precedent sins: or 
that, a8" Pliny complains, Nature may be rather accounted a 
step-mother, than a mother unto us, all things considered : 
no creatures life so Urittle, so full of feare, so mad, so furious ; 
only man is plagued with envy, discontent, griefes, covetous~ 
ness, ambition, superstition.” Our whole tife an Irish sea, 
wherein there is nought to be rps _but tempestuous 
storms, and troublesome waves, and those infinite; 


*Ubique periculums, ubique dolor, ebique nuufragium, in hoc ambitu, quocun 
‘que me yerum. Lipsius. *Hom. 10. Si in forum lveris, ibi rine, et pug- 
‘pw ai in curiam, fbi frous, aduletio;.si in domum privatam, &e.  * Homer. 
4 Multia repletur homo miscriis, corporis miseriis, animi miseriis, dum dormit, 

ve rerum, temporumque nascimur. — *In 
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(Tanium maloram pelagus aspicio, 
Ut non sit inde enatandi copia) 


no Halcyonian times, wherein a man can hold himself secure, 
or agree with his present estate: but, as Boéthius infers, 
b there is something in every one of us which, Lefore tryal, 
we seek, and, having tryed, abhor : * we earnestly wish, and 

“eagerly covet, and are efisoons weary of if, Thus, betwixt 
hope and feare, suspitions, angers, 


“ luter spemque metumque, timores inter et iras, 


betwixt falling in, falling out, &c. we bangle away our best 
dayes, befvol out our times, we lead a contentious, discontent, 
tumultuous, melancholy, miserable life; insomuch, that if we 
could foretel what was to come, and it put to our-choyee, we 
should rather refuse, than accept of, this pagel life. In a 
word, the world itself is a maze, a labyrinth of errours, a de- 
sart, a wilderness, a den of theeves, cheaters, &c, full of filthy 

idles, horrid rocks, precipitiums, an ocean of adversity, an 
Beaey yoke, wherein infirmitics and calamities overtake and 
follow one another, as the sea-waves; and, if we seape Scylla, 
we fall fowl on Charybdis; and so, in perpetual feare, labour, an- 
quish, we run from one plague, one mischiefe, one burden, to 
another, duram servientes servitutem ; and you may as soon 
separate weight from lead, heat from fire, moistness from 
water, brightness from the sun, as miscric, discontent, care, 
calamity, danger, from aman. Our towns and cities are but 
so many dwellings of humane miseric, i which, grigfe and 
sorrow, (fas he right well observes out of Solon) innumerable 
troubles, labours of mortal men, and all manner of vices, are 
included, as in so many pens. Our villages are like mole-hills, 
and men as so many emmets, busie, busie still, going to and 
fro, in and out, and crossing one anothers projects, as the 
lines of several sea-cards cut each other in a globe or map; 
now light and merry, but (‘as one follows it) ly-and-by 
sorrowful and heavy; now hoping, then distrusting 5 now 
patient, to morrow crying out; now pale, then red 3 running, 
sitting, sweating, trembling, halting, @c. Some few apnongst 
the rest, or perbaps one of a thousand, may be pullus Jovis, in 
the worlds esteem, galling filius alba, an happy and fortu- 


. \Decomal. 1.2. Nemo file cum conditione aut concord, 
Inet i en rear. * Esse in hone 5 
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"Gee ‘well athe it he is a merle wretch 





‘account himseif happy: thonzh he be sover ‘ 
world, he is mot happy, if he ilink Pabst, le fs 
persion 7 thine estate is, or seem toothers, if t 


fn ee Se marae A common humour itis of all men to think. 
4 ‘other mens fortunes, and.dislike their own: i 
“Cui placet alterius, sua nimirony éxt odio, sors: : 
But qui. fit, Macenas, 4c. how comes it to pass? what's the 
; of Wt? men are of such tpertesss natures they are 
ohne with nothings» (saith !Theodoret) wether with 

nor poverty: they complain when they are 

they are sick, grumbleat all-fortunes, prosperity and 

ity; they are troubled im a.cheapyear, in: a barrens 

ly» or nol plenty, sips | pleaseth 1» war nor 

premce, with children, nor without. This, for the most 
BE. is the humour of us all, to ‘be discomtent, miseca- 
that. 


why 





yand most unhappy,,as we think at least; and shew me him 
not.so, or that ever was otherwise, ‘Quintus Metellus 

his felicity is mfinitely admired amongst the Romans, ‘inso- 

uch, that (as *Paterculus mentioncth of him) you can scarce 

of any nation, order, age; sex, one for happiness to be 

© Compared unto him: he had, in a word, Lona anuni; corporis, 
goods of muide, body, and fortune: so bad PL Mu- 

us "Crassus, Lampsaca, that Lacedwemonian lady, was 


jn ‘Pliny’s conceit, a kings wife, a’kings mother, 
dangers a te exc vnc 
ore thc Prephibons ix Sooiesdince eis hale 
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Se ee his life; but (as 
of spirit ; Yame and 


ss hair, Milo’s strength, et 


lager wisdome, Absolom's beauty, Crovsus wealth,» 

Pasetis obulum, Cwsar’s valour, Alexander's spirit, Tullie’s 

Demosthenes’s eloquence, Gyges ring, Perseus Pegasus, andi 

"s head, Nestor’s yeares to, come, all this would, note 

make theeabsolote, give thee content and true happiness: i 

this life; or so continue it. Even in the midst ofall our mirths © 
iv, anid Taughter, is'sorrow and griefe; or, if Derwsptaipt 5 
jiness amongst us, ’tis but fora time: 


4 4°. ®Desinit in piscem mulier formosa superne: 


“A eens turns to a lowring afternoon, Bret 
ti ‘once renawned, both eminently happy t you 

sated findé two (saith Paterculus) guos fortuna Vactathisedgtl 
stitierily Whom fortune sooner forsook. Hannibal, a cong yuers 
‘ owrall bis lift, met with his match, and was subdued atlasts A, 


Oceurrit forti, qui mage fortis erat, 


ne is Hrought in.triumph, as Caesar into Rome, Alcibiades 
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He that erst marched like Xerxes with innumerable armies, as 
“rich as\Crovsus, now shifts for himself in a poor cock-boat, is 
‘bound/in iron chains, with Bajazet the Turk, and a foot,-stool 
with Aurelian, fora tyrannizing conquerour to trample on. So 
Many casualties there are, that, as Seneca said of a city con- 
sumed with fire, una dies interest inter maximam civitatem et 
nullam, one day betwixt agreat city, and none; so many grie~ 
vances from outward accidents, and from our selves, our own 
indiscretion, inordinate appetite ; one day betwixt a man and 
no man. And (which is worse) as if discontents and miscries 
would not. come fast pee upon us, homo homini daemon ; 
‘we maul, persecute, and study how to sting, gaul, and vex one 
another with motual hatred, abuses, injuries; preying upon, 
and devouring, a8 so many *ravenous-birdg; and, a8 juglers, 
5 bawds, cosening one another; or taging as wolves, 
tygers, and divels, we take a délight to torment one another 5 
‘men are evil, wicked, malicious, treacherous, and ‘naught, not 
Joving one another, or loving themselves, not hospitable, 
charitable, nor sociable as they ought to be, but coun- 
terfeit, dissemblers, ambodexters, all for their own ends, 
hard-hearted, merciless, pitiless; and, to benefit them- 
selves, they care not what mischicfe they procure to others. 
* Praxinoé and Gorgo, in the poet, when sty had got in 
to sec those costly sights, they then cryed bene est, and 
‘would thrust out all the rest: when they are rich themselves, 
in honour, preferred, full, and have even what they would, 
they debar others of Dead pare sec which youth requires, and 
they formerly have enjoyed. He sits at table in a soft clair at 
ease; bot he doth not remember in the mean time that a 
tired waiter stands behind him, an hun; fellow ministers to 
Aim fall: he ts athirst that gives him drink, (saith Epictetus) 
and is. silent whiles he speaks his pleasure; penswwe, sad, 
when he laughs. Pleno se proluit auro; he feasts, revells, and 
profusely spends, hath variety of robes, sweet musick, case, 
and-all the pleasure the world can afford, whilst many az 
starved. creature pines in the street, wants clothes 

‘to cover him, labours bard all day long, runs, rides for a trifle, 
Syracendreasnes from: sun to sun, sick and ill, weary, full 
"pain and gricfe, is in great distress and sorrow of heart. He 
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Jothes and scorns his inferiour, hates or emulates Sheri 
envies bis superiour, insults over all such as are under hiin, 
as if he were of another species, a demi-god, not subject to 
any fall, or humane infirmities. Generally they love not, are 
not beloved again: they tire out others bodies wittfcontinual 
labour, they themselves living at ease, caring for none else; si= 
4i nati; and are so far many times frony putting to their help= 
ing hand, that they seek all meanes to depress, even most wor 
thy and well deserving, better than themselves, those whom 
they are, by the lawes of nature, bound to relieve and help, ax 
much as in them lyes: they will let them cater-waul, starve,’ 
beg and hang, before they will any wayes (thongh it be in 
their power) assist or ease: “so unnatural are they for (he rhost 
part, so unregardfnl,-so hard-hearted, so churlishy proud, ine 
solent, so dogred; of so bad a disposition, And, being so 
bruitish, so ishly bent one towards another, how is it 
possible, but that we should be discontent of all sides, full of 
cares, woes, and miseries? 

If this be not a sufficient proof of their discontent and mi- 
serie, examine every condition and calling apart. Kings, princes, 
monarchs, and magistrates, seem to be most-happy; bat look 
into their estate, you shall » finde them to be most incumbred 
with cares, in perpetual feare, agony. suspition, jealousies that, 
as the said of a crown, if they knew but the discontents that 
accompany it, they would not stoop to take it up, Quem mihi 
regem dabis, (saith Chrysostome) non curis plenum? what 
king canst thou shew me, not full of cares? 4 Look not on his 
crown, but considor his afflictions ; attend not his numler o 
servants, but multitude of crosses. Nihil aliud potestas cul- 
minis, quam tempestas mentis, 28 ery sen him: so~ 
veraignty is a tempest of the soule : Sylla like, they have brave 
titles, but terrible fits—splendorem titulo, cruciatum animo ; 
which made * Demosthenes vow, si vel ad tribunal, vel ad 
interitum duceretur, if wo be ai ge, or to be condemned, 
were put to his choyce, he would be condemned. Rich men 
are in same predicament: what their pains are, stulté., 
nesciunt, ipsi sentiunt—they feel, fools perceive not, as f 
shall prove elsewhere; and their wealth is brittle; like 
childrens rattles: they come and go; there is no certainty. 
in them; those whom they elevate, they do as syddainly de- 
press, and leave in a vale of miscric. The nviddle sort of 
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mien’are as 80 many asses to bear burdens; or, if they be free, 
and liye at case, they spend themselves, and consume their 
bodies and fortunes with luxury and ryot, contention, emala- 

tion, &c. “The poor I reserve for another *place, and their 
“discontent. 

For particular professions, T hold, as of the rest, there’s no 
content or security in any. On what course will you pitch ? 
how resolve? To be a divine? ’tis contemptible in the worlds 
esteem: to be a lawyer? ‘tis to be a wrangler: to be a phy- 
sitian? © pudet lotii; *tis loathed: a philosopher? a mad 

* “ P 
man: an alchymist?.2 begger: a poet? esurit, an hungry 
jack: a musician? a player: a school-master? a drudge: an 

jusliand-man ? an emmet; a merchant? his gains are uncer- 
tain: a mechanician? base: a chirurgeon? fulsome: a trades- 
man? a ‘lyar: ataylor? a theef: aserving-man? a slave: 
asouldier? a butcher: asmith, or a metal-man? the pot’s 
néver from’s nose: a courtier? a parasite. As he could finde 
no tree in the wood to hang bimself, J can shew no state of 
life to give content. The like you may say of all ages: chil- 
dren live in a perpetual slavery, still under the tyrannical gu- 
vernment of masters: yong men, and of riper yeares, subject 
tolabour, and a thousand cares of the world, to treachery, fals- 
hood, and cosenage: 


— 4 Incedit per ignes, 
Suppositos cineri cahee 


told are full of akes in their bones, cramps and convulsions, 
silicernid, dull of hearing, weak-sighted, hoary, wrinkled, 
harsh, so much altered as that they cannot know their own 
face in a glass, a burden to themselves and others: after sea- 
venty yeates, all is sorrow (as David hath it); they do not live, 
but finger. If they be sound, they feare diseases; if sick, 
aveary of their lives: non est vivere, sed valere, vita, One 
complains of want, a secund of servitude, * another of a secret 
or incurable disease, of some deformity of body, of some Joss, 
danger, death of friends, shipwrack, persecution, imprison- 
ment, disgrace, repulse, *contumely, calumny, abuse, injury, 
contempt, ingratitude, unkindness, scoffes, flouts, unfortunate 
4 inarriage, single life, too many children, no children, false 


© + Sett. 2. memb, 4. subset. 6. * Stereus et uriaa, medicorem fereula prima. 
* Nihil Incrartur, nisi sdinodum mentiendo. Tull. Offe. *Hor, 1, st. od, 1 
* Ranufetix: venex.. Seneca, in Bere. CEtzo. £ Omitto xgros, exules, 
* mendicos, quos nemo audet felices dicere, Card. lid, 8.6.46. de rer. var,  ¢ Spree 
teque injuria forms, 
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servants, malay children, barrenness, banishment, oppres- 
sion, frustrate hopes, and ill success, &c. 


*Cwtera de genere hoc (adeo sunt multa) loquaddin 
Delassare valent Fabium——— . 


talking Fabius will be tired before he can tell half of them 
they are the subject of whole volumes, and shall (some of 
them) be more oupstiondy dilated elsewhere. Tn the meat 
time, thus much I may say of them, that generally they crucifie 
the soule of man, * attenuate our bodies, dry them, wither 
them, rivel them up like old apples, and make them as so 
many anatomies (* ossa alque pellis est totus, ita curis, mae 
cet) ; they cause tempus faedum et squalidum, cumbersome 
dayes, ingrataque lempora, slow, dull, aud heavy times; make 
us howl, rore, and tear our hairs (as Sorrow did in * Cebes 
table), and groan for the very anguish of our soules. Our 
heart fails us, as David's did, (Psal. 40. 12) for innumerable 
troubles that compassed him : and we are ready to contess with 
Hezekiah, (Isa, 8.17) behold! for felicity, I had bitter 
Bridfe + to weep with Heraclitus, to curse the day of our birth, 
with Jeremy (20. 14), and our stars with Job; to hold that 
axiome of Silenus, * better never to have been born, and the best 
next of all; to dye quickly ; or, if we must Jive, to abandon 
the world, as Timon did, creep into caves and holes, as our 
anchorites; cast all into the sea, as Crates Thebanus; or, as 
Cleombrotus Ambraciotes four hundred auditours, precipitate 
our selves to be rid of these miseries. 


SUBSECT. XI. 
Concupiscible Appetite, as Desires, Ambition, Causes. 


IHESE concupiscible and irascible appetites are as the 
two twists of a rope, mutually mixt one with the other, 
both twining about the heart; loth good, (as Austin 

a .¢. 9.de civ. Dei) if they be ite; both per= 

nictous if they be exorbitant. This concupiscible appetite, 
howsoever it may scem to carry with it a shew of pleasuré and t 

peek ry our oenenpaneTee sree one affect us with con= 

tent a pleasi ject, if tl in extreams, ¢t! 

rack and a ont h ptaeerd Atruc psepr atid 

hath no rest, i8 infinite in itself, endless, and (a8 ‘one calls it) a 
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Por: or -horse-mill (according to Austin), still go- 
round asin aring. They ure not so continual, as-divers: 
Sacilius atomos dinumerare possem, (saith > Bernard). quam 
‘motus cofdis; nunc hac, nunc illa cogite: you may as well 
reckon up the motes in the sun, as them. ¢ It extends it sel, 

to every thing (as Guianerius will have it) that is superfluous 
after, ot toany 4 fervent desire (as Fernelius interprets 
it): be at in what kinde soever, it tortures, if immodcrate, and 
is (accordi * Plater and others) an especiall cause of me- 
Jancholy. "ultwosie concupiscentiis dilaniantur cogitationes 
mea, ‘ Austin confessed—that he was torn a-peeces with his 
manifold desires; and so doth * Bernard complain, that he 
_ could not rest for them a minute ies hour: this I would 
have, and that, and then I desire to be such and such. ’Tisa 
hard matter therefore to confine them, being they are so va- 
rious and many, and unpossible to apprehend all. "I will on! 
insist upon some few of the chiefe, and most noxious in their 
kinde, as that exorbitant appetite and desire of honour, which 
Wwe commonly call ambition; love of mony, which is covet- 
ousness, and that greedy desire of gain; se/f-love, pride, and 
4nordinate desire of vain-glory or sprue} love of study in 
excess s love of women (which will require a just volume of 
itself). Of the other I will briefly speak, and in their order. 
Ambition, a proud covetousness or dry thirst of honour, a 
great torture of the minde, composed of envy, pride, and covet- 
ousness, a gallant madness, one defines it, a pleasant poyson, 
se, w canker of the soule; an hidden plague ;* Berard, 
@ secret poyson, the father of liver, and mother of hypocrisie, 
sthe moth of holiness, and cause of madness, crucifying and dis- 
ieting all that it takes hold of: * Seneca calls it, rem solici- 
tam, timidam, vanam, ventosam, a windy thing, a vain, soli- 
citous, and fearful thing; for, commonly, they that, like Si- 
syphus, roll this restless stone of ambition, are in a perpetual 
y, still 'perplexed, semper taciti, tristesque recedunt, 
bY loubiful, mmorous, suspitious, loth t6 offend in 
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and humility. If that will not.serve, if once this humour (a3 


* Cyprian describes it} possess his thirsty soule, embitionis sad- 
10 ubi bibulam animam possidet, by hook and by crook he 
will obtain it; ret ara he will oo IL honours 
and offices, if it be possible for him to get up; flattering one, 
bribing ie he will leave no meanes unassay'd to bs all. 
«It is a wonder to sce how slavishly these kinde of men subject 
themselves, when they are about a sute, to every inferiour /per- 
son; what pains they will take, run, ride, cast, plot, courter- 
mine, protest and swear, vow, promise, what labours undergo, 
early up, down late; how obsequious and affable they are, how 
popular and courteous, how they grin and fleer upon every 
man they mect; with what feasting and inviting, how they 
spend themselves and their fortunes, in seeking that, many 
times, which they had muck better be without (as Cineas the 
oratour told Pyrrhus) ; with what waking nights, painful hours, 
anxious thoughts, and bitterness of minde, inter spemgue me~ 
tumque, distracted and tired, they consume the interim of their 
timg. There can be no greater plague for the present, If 
they do obtain their sute, which with such cost and solicitude 
they have sought, they are not so freed: their ansiety is unew 
to begin; for they are never satisfied; nihil aliud nisi imperium 
spirant ; their thoughts, actions, endeavours are all for sove- 
raignty and honour; like ©Lues Sforsia (that huffing duke of 
Milan, a man of singular wisdome, but profound ambition, 
Lorn to his own, and to the destruction of Italy) though it be 
to their own ruine, and friends undoing, they will contend; 
they may not ceas:; but as a dog in a wheel, a bird in a cage, 
or a squirrel in a chain, (so ‘Budeus compares them) 8th 
climb and climb still with much labour, but never make an e: 
never at the top. A knight would be a baronet, and then a 
lord, and then a vicount, and then an earl, &c. a doctora 
dean, and then a bishop; from tribune to pretor: from vt 





lif, to mayor: first this office, and then that;, as Pyrrhusy (in 
* Plutarch) they will first have Greece, then Affick, and 1 
Asia, and swell with Ausop’s frog so long, till in the end they 
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buist, or come down, with Sejanus, ad, Gemonias sealat, and 
break theirown necks; oras Evangelus the piper, (in Lycian) 
that blew his pipe se long, till he fell down dead. If he chance 
to miss, and have a canvas, he is in a bell on the other side ; 
+Sodejected, that he is ready to hang himself, turn heretick, 
‘Turk, or traytor, in an instant. Enraged against his enemics, 
he *rails, swears, fights, slanders, detracts, envies, murders 5 
and, for his own part, si appetitum explere non potest, surore 
corripitur ; if he cannot satisfie bis desire, (as Bodine writes) 
he runs mad : so that, both wayes, hit or miss, heis distracted 
80 long as his ambition lasts; he can look for no other but 
anxiety and care, discontent and griefe, in the mean time— 
“madness it self, or violent death, in the end. The event of 
this is common to be seen in populous cities, or in princes 
courts; for a courtiers life (as Budaws describes it) is a 
4gallimaufry of ambition, lust, fraud, imposturc, dissimula~ 
tion, detraction, envy, pride; the court, a common conventicle 
of fatterers, time-servers; politicians, &c. or (as * Anthony 
rex will) the suburbs of hell it self. If you will see such 
discontented persons, there you shall likely finde them: | and 
Ovhich he observed of the markets of old Rome) 


Qui perjarum convenire vult hominem, mitto m Comitium; 
Qui tendacem et'gloriosum, apud Cloacina: sacrum 5 
Dites, damnosos maritos, stib Basilicl quarito, kc, 


Perjur'd knaves, knights of the post, lyars, crackers, bac! hus- 
bands, &c. keep their severall stations, they do still, and al- 
wayes did, in every common-wealth. 


SUBSECT. XII. 
Oragyoga, Covetousness, a Cause. 


UTARCH (in his *book whether the diseases-of the 

body be more grievous than those of the soule) is of opi- 
nion, if you will examine all the causes of our miseries in 
this life, you shall finde them, most part, to have had their 
* Ambitio in jnuaniem facile delabitur, ai excedat. Patrtius, 1, 4. tit. 90, de regis 


Kags. Lib. 5 derep. cop... *Yemprienn vero appectus sea come plsceat 
simi sich hoe oto Td; unde raul srmbivion, 
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beginning from stubborn anger, that furious desire of conten- 
tion, or some unjust or immoderate affection, as covetousness, 
@e. From whence are wars and contentions amongst you? 
*S'. James asks: I will add usury, fraud, rapine, simony, op- 
pression, lying, swearing, bearing false witness, Sc. are they 
not from Ke Soantain of covetousness, that greediness in get- 
ting, tenacity in keeping, sordidity in spending? that they are 
80 wicked, ® unjust against Goi, their neighbour, themselves, 
all comes hence. The desire J mony is the root of alt evil, 
and they that lust after it, pierce themselves through with 
many sorrows, 1 Tim. 6. 10, Hippocrates, therefore, in his 
epistle to -Crateva an herbalist, gives him this good counsell, 
that, if it were possible, ‘amongst other herbs, he should cut 
up that weed of covetousness by the roots, that there le no re- 
mainder left ; and then know this for a certainty, that, to~ 
gether with their bodies, thou maist quickly cure all the dis- 
eases of their mindes ; for 11 is indeed the pattern, image, epi- 
tome, of all melancholy, the fountain of many miseries, much 
discontent, care and woe—this inordinate or immoderate 
desire of gain, to get or keep mony, as “Bonaventure defines 
it; or, as Austin describes it, a madness of the soule ; Gregory, 
a torture; Chrysostome, an unsatiable drankenness ; Cyprian, 
blindness, speciosum supplicium, a plague subvertin: gti 
domes, families, an incurable disease; Budzeus, ‘an il habit, 
yeelding to no remedies ; (neither ‘ AEsculapius nor Plutus’can 
‘cure them) a continual plegues saith Solomon, and vexation 
‘of spirit, another kell. I know there be some of opinion, that 
covetous men are happy, and worldly-wise, that there is more 
pleasure in getting wealih than in spending, and no delight in 
the world like unto it, "T'was Bias problem of old, With what 
art thou not weary? with getting mony. What is most 
delectable? to gain. What 1s it, trow you, that makes a 
poor man labour all his life time, carry such great burdens, 
fare so hardly, macerate himself, and endure so much miserie, 
undergo such base offices with so great patience, to rise up: 
early, and lye down late, if there were not an extraordinary de- 
light in getting and keeping of mony ? * What makes a mer- 
chang 1 hath no necd, satis superque domi, to range over all 








*Cap. dL * Lc sit iniquus in Deum, in proximum, inseipwm. $i 
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‘the worldy through all those intemperate *zones\of beat and 
cold, ily to. venture his life, and be content awith such 
le famine, nasty usage, ina’stinking.ship, af there were 
pleasure and hope to get mony, which doth season the 
and mitigate his indefatigable pains?) What makes them 
nto the howels of the earth, an hundred fathom deep, en- 
dangering their dearest lives, enduring damps and filthy smells, 
(when they have cnough already, if they could be content, 
and no said cause to labour) but an extraordinary delight they 
take in riches? This may seem plausible at first shew, a po- 
pular and strong argument : but let him that so thinks, con- 
sider better of 1t; and he shall soon perceiverthat it is far 
otherwise than he supposeth ; it may be haply pleasing at the 
firsty as, most part, ail melancholy is; forsuch men likely have 
some lucida intervalla, pleasant symptomes intermixt : but you 
must note that of *Chrysostome, “tis one thing to be rich, 
another to be covetous: generally they are all fools, dizards,” 
snad-men, ‘miserable wretches, living besides themselves, 
sine arte Jruendi, in perpetual slavery, feare, suspition, sorrow, 
and discontent; plus aloés quam mellis habent ; and are, in- 
deed, rather possessed by their mony, than possessours ; as 
“Cyprian hath it, mancipati pecuntis, bound prentise to 
their goods, as * Pliny; or, as Chrysostome, servi diviliarum, 
slaves and drudges to their substance; and we may conclude 
of them all, as! Valerius doth of Ptolemaus king of Cyprus, 
he was in lille a king of that island, but, in hisminde, a miser> 
able drudge af mony: 
















————-  Poliore metallis 
Libertate carens—— 


wanting his liberty, which is better than gold. Damasipy 

the Stoick (in Horace) proves that all mortal men dote by fits, 
some one ways some another, but that coyctous men * are 
amadder than the rest : and he that shall truly took into their 
estates, and examine their symptomes, ‘shall find no better of 
them, but that they areal ‘fools, as Nabal was, re ef no- 
mine (\ Sam. 28): for, what greater folly can there be, or 
* madness, than to macerate himself when he need not? and 


© Quid re pon ex Tasos? ocrum faciendo. maxime delectabile? lucrari, 
Hom, 2. Aliud avarus, afiod dives, © Divitiz, ut spine, antmum hominis 
‘ ieitudiuibus, angoribus, i 


em solicit misifice pungunt, vexant, craciant, Greg. in 
Hom. ¢Epist.‘ad. Donat. cap.2. 7 Lib. 9 ep. 90. Lib. 9, cap. 4. Angular rex 
sed animo peconie muenbile mancipium. —_¢ Hor. 10. lib. 1. Danda 
ot pars maxiqaaveck. Luke 2, 0, Stulte, hac aocte e7ipiaua 
Pease * Opes quidem mortalibus sunt dementia, Theog, 
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when (as ian notes) * ke be freed from his lurden, 
and eased of hi: padenr wil goon Vk We coal fae ‘ing, 
when he hath enough, to get more, to live besides himself, 
to starve his genius, keep back from his wife ‘and children, 
neither letting them nor other friends use or enjoy that which 
is theirs by right, and which they much need perhaps: like a 
hog, or dog in the manger, be doth only keep it, because it 
shall do nobody else good, hurting himself and others; and, 
for a little momentary pelf, damn his own soule. They are 
commonly sad and tetrick by nature, as Achab’s spirit was 
because he could not get Naboth’s vineyard (1 Reg. 21); and, 
if he lay out his mony at any time, though it be to necessary 
uses, to his own childrens good, he brawls and scolds; his 
heart is heavy; thuch disquieted be is, and loth to part from itz 
miter abstinet, ct timet uti (Hor.). He is of awearish, dry, 

ale, constitution, and cannot sleep for cares and worldly 
Poainaans his riches (saith Solomon) will not let him sleep, 
and unnecessary business which he heapeth on himself; or, it 
he do sleep, ‘tis a very unquiet, interrupt, unpleasing sleep, 
with his bags in his arms, 












congestis undique saccis 
Indormit inhians: 


and, though he be at a banquet, or at some merry feast, he 
sighs for griefe of heart (as ‘Cyprian hath it), and cannot steep, 
though it be upon a down bed; his wearish body takes no rest, 
troubled in his abundance, and sorsow ful in plenty, unhappy 
for the present, aud more unhappy in the life to come (Hasil.). 
He ig.a perpetual drudge, ‘restless in his thoughts, and never 
sat , aslave, a wretch, a dust-worm ; semper quod idolo 
suo immolet, sedulus observat ; (Cypr. Prolog: ad sermon.) still 
seeking what gacrifice he may offer to his golden god, per fas 
et nefas, he cares not how; his trouble is endless: ' erescunt 
divitice ; tamen ourtee nescio quid semper alest rei: his wealth 
increaseth ; aud the more he hath, the more the wants, like 
Pharaoh's lean kine, which devoured the fat, and were not 
satisfied. » Austin therefore defines covetousness, quarumlilet 


* Fd. 2. fib. 2 Exonepre cum s¢ ponitet relevare ponderihus, pergit magit fore 
‘tunis augentsbus pertinaciter imcubece, * Non emicis, non likeris, won ipsi aibl 
quidquam.loxpertiny possides ed hoe timieen, ne porsidere ster Hiceat, Bee.” Rictony 
ad Paulist, Tam deest quod hubet, quam quod nna babet. — “Epist. 2. lib % Sus 
spitat in convivioy bibet licet gemmis, et toro mottior marcidum corpus coniliderit, 
vigiiat in. plumd # Anguststor ex abundantii, contristatar ex oputentii, lnfe 
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rerum inhonestam et insatiabilem cupiditalem, an unhonest 
and unsatiable desire of gain ; and, in one of his epistles, com- 
pares it to hell, *which devours alls and yet never hath enough, 
@ bottomless pit, an endless miseries in quem scdpulum ava- 

iti cadaverosi senes ut plurimum impingunt ; and, that which 
6 their greatest corrosive, they are in continual suspition, feare, 
and distrust. He thinks his own wife and children are so 
men theeves, and go about to vosen him, his servants are all 

se: 


Et divim atque hominum clamat continuo fidem, 
Rem suam periisse, seque cradicarier, 
De se suo tigillo famus si qui exit foras. 


a 


If his doors creek, then out he cryes anon, 
His goods are gone, and he is quite undone. 


Timidus Plutus, an old proverb—as fearful as Plutus: so doth 
Aristophanes, and Lucian, bring him in fearful still, pale, anxi- 
ous, suspitious, and trusting no man, © They are afraid of 
tempests for their corn ; they are afraid of their friends, least 
they should ask something of them, beg or borrow ; they are 
afraid of their enemies, lest they hurt them ; theeves, lest they 
rob them ; they are afraid of war, and afraid of peace, ufraid 
of rich, and afraid of poor ; afraid of all. Last of all, they are 
afraid of want, that they shall dye beggers; which makes them 
tay up still, and dare not use that they have: (what if a dear 
year come, or dearth, or some loss?) and were it not that th 
are loth to ‘lay out mony on a rope, they would be hanged 
forthwith, and sometimes dye to save charges, and make away 
themselves, if their corn and cattel miscarry, though theyhave 
abundance left, as “Agellius notes. * Valerius sakes mention 
of one, that, in a famine, sold a mouse for two hundred pence, 
and famished himself. Such are their cares, {griefes and perpe- 
tual feares. These symptomes are elegantly expressed by Theo- 
rastus, in his character of a covetous man: * lying in bed, 
asks his wife whether she shut the trunks and ‘chests fast, 
the capcase be sealed, and whether the hall door be bulted ; 


* Avarus vir inferno est similis, &c. modum non habet, hoc egentior quo plura 
fabet, * Erarm. Adag. chil. 3. cent. 7. pro. 72. Nuit fidentes,omnium for 
midant opes: ideo pavidum malurn voest Euripides : metuunt tempestates ob frumen- 
tum, amizns ne rogent, inimicos ne laedant, fures ne rapiant ; timent, pacem 
‘tument, summos, medios, mfmos.. Hall Char, Agellinny lib, 3.-c. 1 
Toterdum eo accleria perveniut, ob lucram ut vitam propriam commatent. * 1 
Tap. 6. F Omues perpetuo morbo agitanter; suspicatur omnes timidius, sibi= 

ob dari Tonkin’ pout, eunquam quiecens. Pla. Prom. ib. H.» #Cap, 

18, Th Secto jaceas, interrogat wxarem an arcam probe claurit, an capsule, &r, 

ecto wurgens ‘eaboque calcels, acceasé lucerud omunia’obiens et tustrant, et vig 
somno indul 2 5 
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and, though she say all is well, he riseth out of his bed in his 
shirt, bare foot, and bare legged, to see whether it be so, with 
a dark lanthorn searching every corner, scarce sleeping a wink 
all night. Lucian, in that pleasant and witty dialogue called 
Gallus, brings in Micyllus the cobler disputing with his cock, 
sometimes Pythagoras; where, after much speech pro and 
cun, to prove the happiness of a mean estate, and discontents of 
arich man, Pythagoras his cock in the end, to illustrate by 
examples that which he had said, brings him to Guiphon the 
usurers house at mid-night, and after that to Eucrates ; whom. 
they found both awake, casting up their accounts, and telling 
oftheir mony, * lean, dry, pale, and anxious, still suspecting 
lest some body should make a hole through the wall, and so 

et in; oF, ifa rat, or mouse did but stir, starting upon a sud- 

jain, and running to the door, to see whether all were fast. 
Plautus, in his Aulularia, makes old Euclio * commandin; 
Staphyla his wife to shut the doors fast, and the fire ty be put 
out, lest any body should make that an errant to come to his 
house: when he washed his hands, * he was loth to fling. 
away the fowl water; complaining that he was undone, be-~ 
canse the smoak got out of his roof. And, as he went from 
hoine, seeing a crow scrat upon the muck-hill, returned in all 
haste, taking it for malum omen, au ill sign, bis mony was 
digged up; with many such. He shat will but observe their 
actions, shall finde these and many such passages, not faigned 
for sport, but really performed, verilied indced by such covet- 
ous and miserable wretches ; and that it is 








* manifesta phrenesis 
Ut locuples moriaris, egenti vivere fato— 


a meer madness, to live like a wretch, and dye rich. 


SUBSECT. XIII. 
Love of Gaming, 4c. and Pleasures immoderate, Causes. 


T is a wonder to sce, how many poor distressed miserable 
wretches one shall meet almost in every path and street, 

ing for an alms, that have been well descended, and somes . 
times in flourishing estate, now ragged, tattered, and ready to 


* Caris extenuatus, vigilant, et secum ru * Cave, quemquare alienum 

in telaplosapestares.. Lgpert cating volo, ne chasse quidgeud sh, good qlee 

‘Si bona Fortuna veoiat, ne wntromiseris. Occlude sis fores anbobus 

pewilin, ‘ior anieni, quia domo sbeundom est mihi. Nimis hercule invitus 

aber; nes, quid agdm, scio.  * Plorat aquam profundere, cc, pesilt dum fumus 
de tigillo exit fora. # Jov. Sat, 14, 
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be starved, lingring out a painful life, in digcontent and griefe 
nainde, and all through immoderate: lust, gaming, 
+ and ryot. “Tis the common end of all sensual Epi-~ 
y brujtishprodigals, that arestepified and carryed away 
eadlongwith their severall pleasures and lusts. Cebes, in his 
table, S‘. Ambrose, in his secund book of Abel and Cain, and, 
amongst the rest, Lucian, in his tract de Mercede conductis, 
hath excellent well decyphered such mens proceedings in his 
icture of Opulentia, whom he faigns to dwell on the top of a 
igh mount, much sought after by many suters. At their first 
coming, they are morally entertained by Pleasure and Dalli- 
ance, and have all the content that possibly may be given, so 
Jong as their mony lasts; but, when their meanes fail, they 
are contemptibly thrust ont at a back door, headlong, and 
there left ta Shame, Reprouch, Despair. And he, at first that 
had'so many attendants, parasites, and followers, yong and 
lasty, richly array’d, and all the dainty fare that might be had, 







~ with all kinde of welcome and gond respect, is now upon a 





suddain stript of all, * pale, maked, old, diseased, and forsaken, 
cursing his stars, and ready to strangle himself; having no 
“ther company but Repentance, Sorrow, Griefe, Derision, 
Beggery, and Contempt, which s dayly attendants to his 
lives end. As the *prodigal son had exquisite musick, merry 
company, dainty fare at first, but a sorrowful reckoning in 
the end ; so have all such vain delights and their followers. 
© Tristes voluptatum exitus, ut quisquis voluptatum snarum 
reminisci volet, intelliget: as bitter as gaul and wormwood 
iw their last; griefe of minde, madness itself, The ordinary 
rocks upon which such men do impinge and precipitate them- 
selves, are cards, dice, hawks, hounds, fimsenum venandi 
studium, one calls it—insana substructiones) their mad 
structures, disports, playes, &c. when they are nnseasonably 
weed, iopradently handled, and beyond their fortancs.— 
Satne men are consumed by mad phantastical buildings, by 
making galleries, cloysters, taraces, walks, orchyards, gardens, 
pools, rillets, bowers, and such like places of pleasure, 
(inutiles domos, *Xenophon calls them) which howsocver 
they be delightsome things in themselves, and acceptable 
to all beholders,. au ornament, and befitting some great 
men, yet unprofituble to others, and the sole overthrow of 
vueir_estates. Foresius, in his observations, bath an ex- 
arnple of snch a one that became melancholy upon the 
Iike-oceasion, having consumed his substance in an unpro= 
ut, ulhes, pullidue, Levi ert sei 
Lg nn Rt Hmm oe ahr 
’ Boethiws. in Econom. ‘si pune obendam eos; 
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fitable building, which would. yecld- bim no advan= 
tage. Others, T say, are Soverthrown by those mad sports.of 
hawking and hunting—honest recreations, and fit for some 
great men, but not for every base inferiour jheme Whilst they 
will maintain their falconers, dogs, and hunting nags, their 
wealth _ *Salmutz) rans ney with me and their 
fortunes flye away with hawks : they persecute beasts so longs 
till, in the end, they themselves. degenerate into beasts (as 
sAstiprs taxeth them), “Action like; for, as he was eaten to 
death by his own dogs, so do they devour themselves and their 
patrinionies, in such*idle and unnecessary disports, neglecting 
im the mean time their more necessary business, and to follow: 
their vocations. Over-mad too-somctimes are our great men 
in delighting and doating too much on it; ‘when hen ie 
poor husbandmen from their tillage (as ' Sarisburiensis objects, 
Polycrat. 1... c. 4), fling down countrey farms, and whole 
towns, tomake parkes and forests, starving men to feed beasts, 
and *punishing in the mean time such a man that shall mo- 
lest their game, more severely than him that is otherwise 
@ common hacker, or a notorious theef. But great men are 
some wayes to be excused; the meaner sort have no evasion why. 
they should not be countedmad. Poggius, the Florentine, tells 
a merry story to this purpose, condemning the folly and imper- 
tinent business of such kinde of persons. » A physitian of Mie 
Jan, (saith he) that cured mad men, had a pit of water in bis 
house, in which he kept his patients, some up to the knees, 
some to the girdle, some to the chin, pre modo insanie, as 
they were more or less affected. One of them by chance, that 
was well*recovered, stood in the door, and scein, a gallant 
pass by with a hawk on bis fist, well mounted, with hig spa- 
niels after him, would needs know to what use all this prepa- 
ration served. die made answer, to killcertain fowl. The pa~ 
tient demanded again, what his fowl might be worth, which 
he killed in ayears Ue replyed, five or ten trowns ; and when 
he urged him farther what his dogs, horse, and bawks, stood 


* Sarisboriengis, Palyernt. 1. Loc. 4, Venatores omnes adhuc institntionem redolent 
Centaurorum, Karo iuveuitur quisquam corum modeuns et gravis, reo continensyet, 
tut creda, sobrivs anguan *Pancirol. Tt. 23. Avalant opes exrn 
© Insignis venstorvm stultitia, et-supervacanes cuca cortim, qui, dam aiminien venatie 
Oud insistunt, ipsi. sbyedts omni humausate, in feras degenerant, ut Adbeon, &c, 
4 Salsa, a Ovid, Met, + Agrippe, de veait, scieate Limam vensiuli studiags, 
aun s novalibus arcentur agricole, subtrahunt pradia ruvicis. agri colonise preeloc 
duntur, sylve ot prata pastoribus, ut angeamtur percua feria, —Majeatana revs agricola, 
i gustirit, FA novalibus suin arcentur agucola, dum tere wy 
Wibenatem ; istis ut pascus augentur, predia sulitrabuntur, Me. Sarishusieusi« 
Feria quam homiusibas xquivtcs. Cambd. de Guil. Cong. Qui 36, ectlesias mae 
tees depopulaes catad Foretam Novem. Mat. Paris, . Ps 
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him in, hetold him four hundred crowns. With that the patient 
badebinrbe gone, as he loved hislife and welfare; ‘for, if our 
me and finde thee here, he will put thee in the pit 
mad-men, wp to the chin;” taxing the madness and 
such vain men, that spend themselves in thoscidlesports, 

lecting their business and necessary affairs. Leo Decimus, 

that hunting pope, is much discommended by *Jovius in his 
life, for his immoderate desire of hawking and hunting, in so 
mach, that (as he saith) he would sometimes live about Ostia 
wecekes and moneths together, leave suters bunrespected, bulls 
and pardons unsigned, to his own prejudice, and many private 
mens loss: and, if he had Leen by chance crossed in his sport, 
or his game not so good, he was so impatient, that he would 
revile and miscall many limes men of great worth with mast 
bitter taunts, look so sowr, be so angry and waspish, so grieved 
and molested, that it is incredible to relate it. But, if he had 
good sport, and been well pleased on the other side, incredibili 
munificentid, with unspeakable bounty and munificence, be 
would reward all his fellow bunters, and denye nothing io any 
suter, when he was in that mood. To say truth, ’tis the com- 
mon humour of all gamesters, as Galatwus observes: if they 
win, no men living are so jovial and merry ; but, ‘if they lose, 
. though it be but a trifle, two or three games at tables, or deal- 
ings at cards for wo pence a game, they are so cholerick and 
tetty, that no man may pe with them, and break many 
times into violent passions, oaths, imprecations, and unbe- 
seeming speeches, little differing from mad-men for the time. 
Generally of all gamesters and gaming, if it be excessive, thus 
much we may conclude, that, whether they win or lose for the 
present, their winnings are not munera fortune, sed insidia, 
as that wise Seneca determines—not fortunes gifts, but baits ; 
the common catastrophe is "beggery: ‘ut pestis vitam, sic 
adimit alea pecuniam ; as ibe plague takes away life, so doth 

gaming goods; for * omnes nudi, inopes et egeni; 


*Alea Scylla vorax, species certissima furti, 
Non contenta bonis, auimum quoque perfida mergit, 
Fenda, furax, infamis, iners, fariosa, raina, 











©Tom. 2. de vitis illustrivm, |, 4. de vit. Leon. 10. © Venationitms adew 
perdite eudebat et aucupii * Aut infeliciter venatos, t2m impatiens inde, ut 





‘umMmos ax pe viros acesbissimis contuumeliis onereret; et incredibile est, quali vul- 
ts animique habitu dolorem iracundiamque preferret, &c. “Usicuique autem 
hoe # saturl iositor est, ut doles, sicubs erraverit ast deceptus sit. © Juven. Sat. 
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For # little pleasure they take, and some small gains and get- 
tings now and then, their wives and children are wringed ji the 
mean time; and they themselves, with the lossof body and soule, 
rucitintheend. [ will srynothing of those prodigious procligals, 
pecuni@ genitos, (as*he taxed Anthony) qui patri- 
monium sine ulld fori calumnid amitiunt (saith yohans and 
« mad Sybaritical spendthrifts, quigque und comedunt patrimo= 
nia mensd; that cat up all at a breakfast, ata supper, or 
amongst bawds, parasites, and players ; consume themselves 
in an instant, (as if they had flung it into “ Tiber) with great 
rs, vain and idle expences, &c. not themselves only, but 
even all their friends; as a man desperately swimming drowns 
him that comes to help him, by suretyship and borrowing they 
will willingly undo all their associates and allies ; * irati - 
niis, as he saith—angry with their mony, ' JVhat with a 
wanton eye, @ liquorish tongue, and a gamesome hand, when 
they have undiscreetly impoverished emselyes, mortgaged 
their wits together with their lands, and entombed their ances 
tors faire possessions in their bowels, they may lead the rest of 
their dayes in prison, and many times ae do, there repent at 
Jeasure; and, when all is ve abegit tobe tl rifty; but sera est in 
fundo parsimonia ; ‘tis then too Tate to look about; their * end 
is miserie, sorrow, shame, and discontent. And well they 
deserve to be infamous and discontent, "catamidiari in 
amphitheatro, (as by Adrian the emperours edict they were of 
old; decoctores bonorum suorum ; so he calls them—prodigal 
fools) to be publikely shamed, and hissed out of all societies, 
rather than to be pittied or relieved. ' The Tustans and Baso- 
tians brought their bankrupts into the market place iv a bier, 
with an empty purse carryed before them, all the boys fol- 
lowing, where they sat all-day, circumstante plete, to be in= 
famous and ridiculous. At * Padua in Italy, they have a stone 
called the stone of turpitude, near the senate house, where 
spendthrifts, and such as disclaim nonpayment of debts, do 
sit with their hinder parts bare, that, by that note of disgrace, 
others may be terrifyed from all such vain expence, or borrow= 
ing more than they can tell how to pay. The! civilians of 
old set guardians over such brain-sick prodigals, as they did 
over ntad-men, to moderate their expences, that they should 
not so loosely consume their fortunes, to the utter undoing of. 
their families. 
slant __ * Tim. 8. Set. de Nic. 4 Plan to Aap ell all ck 
* 3 1m homioem co wrahunt 
Fororem 2 stom catty calor cvcatciosfontisd divoeonas Cys bates ec 
* Paschasius Joss. 1.de lek. _* Seneca. Hall. Im Sats A, Sed de 
Ficieute crumend, eeresceiite culd, quit te manet exits... . rebns in ventrem snerix? 
> Spartion. Advisno. ‘Alex. ab Aled. 1. 6.¢.10. iden Gerteliut, 1. 5, Gra 
dhe + Fines Moris. 4 Justinian. in Digests, 
Vou, x 
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‘not here omit those two main agues and ‘common 
humane kinde, wine and women, which have in- 
and besotted myriades of people. They go comrnonly 







ther, 
* Qui vino indalget, quemque alea-decoguit, ille 
In Venerem potris 
To whom is sorrow, saith Solomon, (Pro. 23. 29) to whom is 
wo, but to such a one as loves drink ? It causeth torture, (vino 
tortus ct rd) and biuerness of minde (Sirac. 31. 20). Vinum 
Suroris, Jeremy calls it (chap. 25). wine of madness, as well he 
* may} for insanire facit sanos, it makes sound men sick and sad, 
and wise men » mad, to say and do they know not what, Ac- 
cidit hodie terrililis casus (saith St, Austin) : hear a miserable 
accident: Cyrillus son this day, in his drink, matrem preynan- 
tem nequiter oppressit, sororem violare voluil, patrem occi- 
dit fere, et duas alias sorores ad mortem vulneravit—would 
have violated his sister, killed his father, &c. A true saying it 
was of him, vino dari letitiam et dolorem; drink causeth 
mirth, and drink causeth sorrow; drink causeth poverty and 
want, (Prov. 21) shame and disgrace. Multi ‘gnobiles evasere 
ol vini potum, &c. (Annin) amissis honoribus, profugi aber- 
rdrunt: wany men have made shipwrack of their fortunes, and 
go like rogues and beggers, having turned all their substance 
into aurum potabile, that otherwise might have lived in good 
worship and happy estate ; and, for a few hours pleasure: (for 
their Hilary term's but short), or ¢free madness (asSeneca calls 
it), purchase unto themselves eternal tediousness and trouble. 
That other madness ison women. Apostatare facit co 
(saith the wise man) ‘algque homini cerebrum minuit. Plo 
at first sheis (like Dioscorides Rhododaphne, that faire plant ty 
the eve, but poyson to the taste); the rest as bitter as worm - 
in the end, (Prov. 5.4) and sharp asa two-edged sword 
(76 27.) Her house is the way to hell, and goes down to the 
chambers of death, What more sorrowful can be said? They 
are thiseravle in this life, mad, beasts, led like ‘oren fo the 
slaughter: and (that which is worse) whoremasters and 
drunkards shall be judged; amittunt gratiam, (saith Austin) 
perdunt gloriam, incurrunt damnationem eternam. , They 
lose grace and glory : 
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SUBSECT. XIV. * 


Philautia, or Self-love, Vain-glory, Praise, Honour, Im~ 
moderate applause, Pride, over-much Joy, Sc. Causes. 


ELF-LOVE, pride, and vain-glory, *c@cus amor “sui, 
which Chrysostome calls one of the divels three great nets; 
jernard, an arrow which pierceth the soule through, an 

slays it; a sly insensible enemy, not perceived) are main 
causes. Where neither anger, lust, covetousness, feare, sor- 
tow, Se. nor any other perturbation, can ly hold, this will 
slyly and iasensibly pervert us. Quem non gula vicit, philautia 
siperarit (saith Cyprian) ; whom surfeiting could not overtake, 
self-love hath overcome. ‘He that hath scorned all mony, 
Lribes, gifts, upright otherwise and sincere, hath inserted hin- 
self to no fond imagination, and sustained all those tyrannical 
concupiseences of the ludy, hath lost all his honour, captivated 
by vain-glory. (Chrysostom, sup. Jo) Tx sola animum men= 
tenes Ree tx, gloria: a great assault and cause of our pre 
sent malady—althouglh we do most part neglect, take no notice 
of it, yet this is a violent batterer of our soules, causeth melan- 
choly and dotage. This pleasing humour, this soft and whis- 
pering popular ayr, amatilis insavia, this delectable frensie, 
most irtefragable passion, meuliy gratissimus error, this ac- 
ceptable disease, which so sweetly sets upon us, ravisbeth onr 
senses, lulls our soules asleep, pitt Np Our hearts as so many 
bladders, and that without all feeling, ‘ia so much as dhose 
that are misaffected with it, never so much as once perceive it, 
or think of any cure. We commonly Tove him best in this 
‘malady, that doth us most harm, and are very willing to be 
hurt: adulationibus nostris lilenter favemus (saith ' Jerome): 
we love him, we love him for it: & O Bonciari, suave, suave 
Jnit a te tali hee tribui; ?twas sweet to hear it: and, a8 
' Pliny doth ingenuonsly confess to his dear friend Augurinus, 
all thy writings are most acceptable, but those especially that 
speak o us: again, a little afier to Maximus, ' cannot ex= 
press how pleasing it is to me to hear my self commended. 
Though we smile to ourselves, at least ironically, when para- 














‘For. *Sagitta, quae animam peueteat, leviter penetrat, sed non leve infligit 
Volnus. sup. cnt. | Qui umven: peunienees conternm habent, e wulli image 
rotions this nnd se tnsimiscuerint. eLtyranakas corporis comcopiscentias sustiauens 
Tint, bi multoties, cayti a vend glorid, ommia perdidesunt. — “Har cotrepti non 
cogiant ile medeld,*Divtalem aterrit evertite pexem, Ep. ad Eustochium, 
decnttod, virgin. Whips. Ep. ad Bonciatium. Ep, lib. 9 Onnnia tua ncripe 
ta pulehcrriows existima, maxiune pamen illaque de nobis. , } Exprimere non pose 
tum, quan + Jucundue, Re, 
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sites bee us with false encomiums, as many printes cannot 
“chuse But do, gm tale quid nihil intra se repererint, when 
‘they know they come as far short, as a mouse to an elephant, 
“of any such vertues ; yet it doth us . Though we secm 
y times to be angry, *and blush at our own praises, yet 

* our soules inwardly rejoyce: it puffes us up ; "tis fallax’ suavi- 
tas, blandus damon, makes us swell beyond our bounds, and 
forest out selves. Her two daughters are lightness of minde, 
immoderate joy and pride, not excluding those other conco- 
mifantvices, hich + Jodocus Lorichius reckons up—bragging; 
hi ‘isie, peevishness, and curios’ 
low the common cause of this mischiefe ariseth from our 

selves or others : ‘we are active and passive. It proceeds in- 
wardly from our selves, as we are active causes, from an over- 
weening conceit we have of our good parts, own worth, (which 
indeed is no worth) our bounty, favour, grace, valour, strength, 
‘wealth, patience, meckness, hospitality, beauty, temperance, 
gentry, knowledge, wit, scieuce, art, peck eat 4 excellent 
fis ‘and fortunes, for which (Narcissus like) we admire, 
fatter, and applaud our selves, and think all the world esteems 

80 of us; and, as deformed women easily beleeve those that 
tell them they be faire, we are too credulous of our own good 
parts and praises, too well jaded of our selves. We brag 
and yenditate our ‘own workes, (and scorn all others in respect 
of'us; inflati scientid, saith Paul) our wisdome, ‘ our learn- 
ing: all our geese are swans; and we as basely esteem and vili- 
fie other mens, a8 we do over-highly prize and value our own, 
‘We will not suffer them to be in secundis, no not in fertiis ; 
what! mecum confertur Ulysses? they are mures, muscar, 
cutices, pre se, nitts and flyes com) to his inexorable and 
superéilious, eminent and arrogant worship ; though indeed 
they be far before him. Only wise, only rich, only fortu- 
nate, valorous, and faire, puffed up with this tympany of self- 
conceit, as the proud arisee, they are not (as they sup- 
pose) like ather men, of a puret and more precious metal: " 
Soli ret gerenda sunt efficaces (which that wise Periander held 
of such): ' meditantur omne qui prius negotium, &c. Novi 
quemdam (saith *Erasmus) I knew one so arrogant that he 


‘*YMleron. Bt, lieet noe indignos dicimus, et calidus rubor om perfundar, atta 
Pep ad laude susm intrinseces anime letantur, + Thewut, Theo,  * Nec 
wisn auhitomea fibra ct. Por  ¢E manilus iltis, Nacentur viol. Peri. 1. Sat. 
*Onwiaenium noster aupramesium placent. ‘Fab, 1. 10, 23, Ridentar, mala 
qi carminat veruin Gaudent scribentes, ct se venerantur, et altro, Si ta 

savidquid sctigper, bea. Hor.cp. 2.1.2. ¢ Luke)8.10, Aun. 
‘De melions keto Gaxit precordia Tian, © Chil, 3. eont. 10, pro. 97 
‘Grise egmipen uJ in re prstantiorm, 
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Memb, 3. Subs. 14.) Phileutias or Self-love, ce. 179 
thoughthimeelf infcriour to no man living, like *Callisthenesthe 


hilosopher, that neither held Alexander's acts, or other 
Siaeee worthy of his pen, such was his insolency; BA 
king of Syria, who thought none fit to contend with him but 
the ans; ‘cos solos dignos ratus quibuscum de, imperio 
certaret. That which Tullie writ to Auicus long smece, 
is still in force—< there was never yet true poet or oratour, 
that thought any other better than’ himself. And such, for 
the most part, are your princes, potentates, great philoso~ 
phers, gars tela authors of sects or heresies, and all 
our great schollars, as ¢Hierom defines: @ matural philoso- 
pher is glorys creatw md a very slave of rumour, fume, 
and popular opini ind, though they write de contemptu 
Loria, et Sn he observes) they will put their names to their 
yates Vobis et fame me semper dedi, saith Trebcllius Pullio, 
T have wholly conseerated my self to you and fame, ’Tis all 
my desire, night and day, ‘tis all my study to raise my name. 
Proud * Pliny secunds him; Quamgquam O! @c, and that vain~ 
glorious foratour is not ashamed to confess in an Epistle of his 
to Marcus Lecceius, ardeo incredibili cupiditate, Mc. I burn 
with an incredible desire to have my ‘name registred in thy 
Look. Out of this fountain proceed all those cracks and brags, 
——" speramus carmina fingi posse, linenda cedro, et levi 
servanda cupresso— Non usitatd nec tenui ind 
—nec in terrd marabor longius, Nil parvum aut humilt 
modo, ntl mortale, loquor. Dicar, qud violens obstrepit Au- 
fidus,——Exegi monumentum are perennius.—Jamque b had 
exegi, quod nec Juvis ira, nec ignis, &c. cum venit illa dies, 
&e. parte Lamen meliore mei super alta is astra ferar, 
nomenque erit- indelebile nostrume (Th of Ovid I have 
paraphrased in English . 


And when I am dead and gone, — 
My corps laid under a stone, 

‘My fame shall yet survive, 

And I shall be alive; 

In,these my workes for ever, 

‘My glory shall persever, &¢.) 
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* Tanto fasta veripsl, wt Alexsndi gown inferiora scriptis suis existimarct. Jo. 
‘Vossius lib. cap. 9. de hist. Pintarch, vit. Catonis, * Nemo une 
juam porta aut orator, qui quemquam se meliorem arbitraretur, *Consol. ad 
Pemeichiom. ‘Mandi philosophus, glorie animal. ct popularis anre et 


eo + Caiives of Melencholy. [Parts 1. Seets'e. 
*ahd-thabof Ennius, 


2 Nemo me |; 
thane Faxit; cur 


‘with many such proud strains, end foolish flashes, too com- 

mon with writers, Not so much as Democharis on the 
*Topicks, but he will be immortal. Typotius, de famd, 
shall be famous; and well he deserves, because he writ of fame; 
and every trivial poet must be renowned, 





mis decorél, neque fanera Aleta 
clito vivw’ per ora virum.— 





plausuque petit clarescere vulgi. 


This sala humour it is, that hath produced so many great 
tomes, built such famous monuments, strong castles, and 
Mausolean tombes, to have their acts eternized, 


Digito monstrari, et dicier, “ Hic est!" 


to sce their names inscribed, as Phryne on the walls of Thebes, 
Phryne fecit. This causeth so many bloody battels, 


—— et noctes cogit vigilare serenas; 


long journeys, * ' 





<= Magnum iter intendo; sed dat mihi gloria vires—— 
§ ning honour, a little applause, pride, self-love, vain glory— 
this ts it which makes them take such pains, and break ‘out 
nto those ridiculous strains, this high conceit of themselves, to 
“scorn all others, ridiculo fastu ef infilerando contemtu, (as 
€Palemon the grammariau contenned Varro, seem et natas 
et morituras literas jactans) and brings them to that height of 
“thsoléncy, that they cannot endure to be contradicted, or &hear 
of any thing but their own commendation, which Hierom 
notes of such kinde of men: and (as * Austin well seeunds him) 
*tis their sole study, day and night, to be commended and ap- 
plauded ; when as indeed, in alt wine mens judgements, guibus 
or sapit, they are fmad, emp! scls, funges, beside them- 
selves, derided, ef ut camelus tn proverbio, queerens cornua, 
etiam quas habelat weres amisit ; Weir workes are tayes, as an 
almanack out of date, *auctoris perewat garrulitate sui; they 
seck fame and immortality, but reap dishonour and infamy; they 
‘are a common obloquy, insensati, and come far short of 
that which they suppose or expect, (* O puer, ut sis vitalis, 














- 4 Tn Ub, B * De ponte dejicere. = Sueton. Jib. de gram, #Nibil 

randwunt, nisi taudes suas, *Eph.56. Nibil atind dies voctesque co- 

bd Rigas, ‘ila Bt m-suidiis sais laudentur emerge ; jue major sense. 
aut diciaut excogitari potest, guam,sic ob gloriam cruciari? Ipsaniam istam, 

wre bee bee soe Austin, cont. lib. 10, exp. 37. eMan. 1. 5. 51. 
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metuo.) OF so many myriades of poets, rhetoricians, philoso- 
phers, sophisters, (as * Eusebius well observes) which shave + 
written in former ages, scarce one of a thousands Workes re- 
mains: nomina et lilr: simul cum corporibus Mhlerierunt ; 
their bookes and bodes are perished together. It is not, asithey 
vajnly think, they stiall surely be adimred and immortal? as 
one told Philip of Macedon insulting afier a victory, that his 
shadow was no longer than before, we may say to them, 


Nos demiramur, sed non cum deside vulgo, 
Sed velut Harpyins, Gorgonas, et Furias: 


We marvail tuo, not as the valgar we, 
Bui as we Gorgons, Harpy, or Furies vee: 


or, if we do applaud, honour, and admire—quota pars, how 
small. part, in respect of the whole world, never so much as 
hears onr names! how few take notice of us! how slender a 
tract, as scant as Alcibiades bis land in a map! And yet 
'y niin must and will be immortal, as he hopes, and extend 
his lame to our Antipodes, when as half, no not a quarter of 
his own province or erty, neither knows nor hears of him: 
but, say they did, what's a cuy toa kifigdome, a kingdome to 
Europe, Europe to the world, the world it self that must have 
an end, if compared to the least vistble star-in the firmament, 
eighiven times bigger than it? and then, if those stars be infi- 
nite, and every star there be a sun, as some will, and as this 
sun of ours hath bis planets aboot him, all inhabited; what 
Proportion bear we to then? and where's our glory? Ordem 
ferrarum victor Romanus habebat, as be erackt in Petroniys 3 
all the world was under Augustus: and so, in Constantinie’s 
time, Eusebius hrags he governed all'the world : universum 
mundum preeclare admodum administravit,—et omnes aftis 
gentes imperatori subject: so of Alexander it is given dut, 
the four monarchies, &c, when as neither Greeks nor Romans 
ever bad the fifteenth part of the now known world, nor 
half of that which was then described. What braggado- 
cians are they and we then! guam brevis hic de nobis sermo 

as She sai udebit aucti nominis : bow short atitne, how 
little a while; doth this fame of onrs continue! Every private 
province, every small territory aad city, when wé ‘have all 
done, will yeeld as generous spirits, as brave examples in atl 
respects, as famous as ours¢lves—Cadwallader in Wales} 
Kollo in Normandy—Robbin-hood and Little Joba are as 
uch renowned in Sherwood, as Caesar in Rome, Alexander 


‘fib, cont Philos cap, 1. “Tul. wom.Seip, + Bot hiug, 
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in Greece,.or his Hephestion. *UOmnis eta omnisque popu- 
lus in 5 lum ef admirationem veniet: every town, Citys 
book, ll of brave souldiers, senatours, schollars; and 
>Brasidas was a worthy captain, a man, and, as 
thought, not to be matched in Lac on; yet, as his 
mother truly said, plures halet Sparta Brasidé’ meliores ; 
Sparta had many better men than ever he was; and, howsoever 
thou admirest tl ree, thy friend, many an obscure fellow the 
world never took notice of, had he Rent in place or action, 
would have done much better than he or he, or thyself. 
Another kinde of mad-men there is, opposite to these, that 
art insengibly mad, and know not of it—such as contemn all 
praise. and glory, think themselves most free, when as indeed 
are most mad: calcant, sed alio fastu: a company of 
cynicks, such as are monkes, hermites, anachorites, that 
contemn the world, contemn themselves, contemn all titles, 
honours, offices, and yet, in that contempt, arg more proud 
than any man living whatsoever. They are proud in humility; 
proud in that they are not proud; se@pe homo de vane gloria 
contemlu vanius gloriatur, as Austin hath it (confess. lik. 
10. cap. 38); like Dipgenes, intus gloriantur, they brag in- 
Wardly, and feed themselves fat with a self-conecit of sanctity, 
which is no better than hypoctisie, They go in sheepe russets 
many great men that might maintain themselygs in cloth of 
uy and seem to be dejected, humble, by their outward car- 
nage, when as inwardly they are swoln full of pride, arrogancy, 
self-conceit. » And therefore Sencca adviseth his friend 
ucilius, in his attire and gesture, outward actions, espo- 
cially to avoid all such things as are more notable in them- 
selves ; as a rugged attire, hirsute head, horrid: leard, con- 
tempt of mony, coarse lodging, and whatsoever leads to fame 
thie site way. 
All this madness yet proceeds from ourselves: the main en- 
ity which batters us, is from others; we are meerly passive in 
sis business. A company of parasites and flatterer?, that, 
with immoderate praise, and bombast epithets, glozing titles, 
false cloginms, so bedawb and applaud, gild over many a silly 
and wu ays eet that lor him quite out of his-wits, 
Res imprimis violenta est laudum placenta, as Hierom notes : 
this common applause is a most violent thing, (a drum, a fife, 


joss aa pets pan a et erects 


> Putern, hint. ib. 1} Plotarch, Lycurg.  * Epirt 5, Hlud te admo, 

ee pe clapet dy ‘aed conspici Cupiant, focias aliqua, que in 
Tuo, aot genere vite, notabilia sint. Asperim caltum, ¢ intoamm 

neg Parte, ioniChom scgaso odivra clile hums possum,  quticqad 
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+ Palma megata macrum, donata reducit opimum. 


Tt makes them fat and lean, as frost doth conics. * And who 
is that mortal man that can so contain himself, that, if’ he be 
immoderately commended and applauded, will not be moved ? 
Let him be what he will, those parasites will overturn him : 
if he be a king, be is one of the nine worthics, more than a 
man, a God forthwith © (edictum Domini Deigue nostri); and 
they will sacrifice unto him: A 
divinos, si tu patiaris, honores 
Ultro ipsi dabimus, meritasque sacrabimus nras. 

If he be a souldier, then Themistocles, Epaminondas, Hector, 
Achilles, duo fulmina belli, triumviri terrarum, So. aud 
the valour of both Scipias is too litte for him: he is invictis- 
simus, serenissimus, multis tropais ornatissimus, natura do- 
minus, although be be lepus galeatus, indeed a very coward, 
a milk sop, “and (as he said of Xerxes) postremus in pugid, 
primus in fugd, and such a one as never durst lock his wneny 
in the face. “If he be a big man, then is he a Sampson, au- 
other Hercules: if he pronounce a specch, another Tullic or 
Demosthenes (as of Herod in the Acts, the voyce of” God, 
and not of man) if be can make a verse, Homer, Virgil, &e. 
And then my silly weak patient takes all these eulogiums to 
himself: if he be a schollar so commended for his much read- 
ing, excellent style, method, &c. he will cviscerate himsclf 
like a spider, study to death ; 








Laudatas ostentat avis Junonia pennas: 


peacock-like, he will display all his feathers, If he be asoule 
dier, and so applauded, bis valour extoll’d, though it be impar 
congressus, as that of Troilus and Achilles—infelia puere= 
he will combat with a gyant, run-first upon a breach: as an- 
other Philippus, he will ride into the thickest of bis earmi 
Commend his house-keeping, and he will begger hinmselt: 
commend his temperance, he will starve himself, 


———laudataque virtus 
Crescit ; et immenstim gloria calcar habet. 


he is mad, mad, mad! no whoe with him; 





Toupatiens consortis crit; 
* Per, ¥ Quis vero tam bene modulo suo metiri se nowit, wt eum arsidusm et 
immodica Jandavoves nen moverot 2 Hea. Steph. Mast. “a4 
* Juan. ‘ Livios, Gloria tantum clam, sion irk, ia medios hostes irrwere, 


quod, completis muris, compici s¢ pugrantem, 2 muro spectantibus, egregiuin 
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ise Causes of Melancholy. (Part. 1. Seets"s, 
he Will over the *Alpes, fo be talked of, fF to maintain his 


eredit. ‘ommend an ambitious man, some proud prince or 
potentate: si plus equo laudetur, (saith + Bracmiss\ “oribfes 
vit, exuil hominem, Deum se putal: he sets up his crest, 


will be no longer a man, but a God. 








© nihit est, quod credere de se 
Non audet, guum laudatur, dis equa potestas. 


How did this work with Alexander, that would needs be 
Jupiter's son, and go, like Hercules, in alions skin? Domitian, 
a God, (4 Dominus Deus noster sic fieri jubet) like the-* Per- 
sian kings, whose image was adored by all that came into ‘the 
city of Babylon. Commodus the emperour was so gulled bi 

his flattering par s that he must be called Hercules. 
f Antonius the Roman would be crowned with ivy, carryed in 
achariot, and adored for Bacchus. Cotys, king of Thrace, 
was niarryed to “Minerva, and sent three severall messengers 
one afier auother, to see if she were come to hisgbed-cham! 
Such « one was "Jupiter Menecrates, Maximinus Jovianus, 
Wioclesianus Herculeus, Sapor the Persian king, brother of 
the sun and moon, and our modern Turkes, that will be Gods 
on earth, kings of kings, God's shadow, commanders of all 
that may be commanded, our kings of China and Tartaria in 
this present age. Such aone was Xerxes, that would whip 
the sea, fetter Neptune, stiuid jactantid, and send achallenge 
+ Mount Athos: and such are many sottish princes, brought 
into a fools paradise by their parasites. "Tis a common humour, 
incident to all mep, when they are in great places, or come 
to the solstice of honour, have done, or desery’d well, to 
appland and flatter themselves. S/u/titiam suam produnt, ec. 
(saith ‘Platerus) your very tradesmen, if they be excellent, 
will crack and brag, and ‘shew their folly in excess. They 
have good parts; and they know it; you need not tell them of 
it 3 out of a conceit of their worth, they go smiling to them- 
‘selves, and perpetual meditation of their trophies and plaudites: 
they run at the fast quite mad, and Jose their wits. Petrarch, 














#1, demens, et sevan curre per Alpes : Aude aligoid, &c. Us is placeas, et 
Pec a SNe aad pT 
# Sutton, €. 18, in Domitiano. + Brisonius. ‘Antonius, ab assentatoribus 
erectus, Liberum se Patretn appellari juussic, et pro deo se venditavit. Redimitus 
Federh, tt coranh velanon surly et thycwasn teens, cothernisque auccinctus, curru, 
volut Liber Poter, vectus est Alexmdria, Pater. vol. post, ¢ Minervae mupti 

ambit, tuto furore percitus, ut satellites mitteret ad videndum nym dea in e 
smiam veniaset, dee ‘Ailian, ib. 12, | De mentinatierist, cap, $. * Seu 
quitirque superba formmm. Liviwt, Jib. 11.6 Onculum est, vivida sepe ingenia, 
Toxurlare hae, wt evenescere; mmultosque genguar penis amisisee. Homings idtugny 
tur, 86 $1 tsi Hon essen Bomines, ny 
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(lil, 1. de contemtu-mundi), confessed as much of himself; 
and Cardan (in his ffth Look of wisdome) gives an instance in 
a smith of Millan, a fellow citizen of his, ‘one Galeus de Ro- 
beis, that, being commended for refinding 6f an instrument of 
Archimedes, for joy ran mad. Plutarch (in the life off Anta- 
xerxes) bath such a like story of one Chamus a souldier, that 
wounded king Cyrus in battel, and grew thereupon so arror 
gant, that, in a short space after, he lost his wits, So, many 
men, if any new honour, office, prelerment, booty, ueasure, 
possession, or patrimony, es: tere fall unto them, tor im- 
moderate joy, and continual meditation of it, cannot sleep, ‘or 
tell what they say or do; they are so ravished on a suddaim, 
and with vain conceits transported, there is no rule will then. 
Epaminondas, therefore, the next day after his Leuetri 
tory, Scame abroad all squalid and submis, and 
other reason to his friends of so doing, than that he perceived 
himself the day before, by reason of his goud furtune, to be 
too iusoleat, overmuch joved. That wise and vertuous lady, 
*qucen Katharin, dowager of England, in private tik, apon 
like occasion, said, that ' she would nui willingly endure the 
extremity of either fortune; bul, if it were so that of necessity 
she must undergy Whe one, she would Le in adversity, because 
comfort was never wasting in it; bul still counsell.and go- 
verument were defective in the viker : they could not moderate 
themselves. 
























SUBSECT. XV. 


Love of Learning, or overmuch study. With a digression 
of the miserie of Schallars, und why the Muses ave me- 
lancholy. 


EONARTUS Fochsius (Instit, il, 3. sect. 1. cap. 1), Ve- 

Tix Plater (lil. 3. de mentis alienat.) Here. de. Saxonih 
(Tract. post. de melanch, cap. 3), speak of a ppeculas fury, 
which comes by overmuch study. Ferielias (ib. 1, cap. 1) 
‘puts study, contemplation, and coutinuall meditation, as an 


*Galeus de Ruteis, civis noster, faberferrariut, ob investiomem instrument, 
enchiee ofim Amhimedis dict, pra Leta iusanivit * Tooonsh postmodern, 
correpins. ob minum ine aftogntumn. —* Henie fore magniany ice fortune. 
‘Hor.—Fortunan reverester habe. quieumgue repente Dives ad exvi progrediere 
doce, Aumonios. 4 Process ¥q Jus et submuaus, ut heternt die: coudiuen 
imteryperans hodic catlicare: * sor Hey. & ‘ Neotrius se focinnar exe 
tremum liheoter experturnm dixit: sed, si nesessitas alterine smbinde iimponeretur, 

ve ditheilem et advera quod im dbac mull) anguon defuet soletunn, 
fmalterk malt cumwliwm, dc. Lod. Vives. Peculiar qui ex Jiteris fit, 
® Nihil mags auger, 9c assidua studio, et profundse cogitationts, 
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especial cause of madness; and, in his 66 consul.cites the same 
words. Jo. Arculanus (in lil. Rhasis ad Almansorem cap. 
16) amongst other causes, reckons up studium vehemens: so 
doth Levinus Lemnius, (lil. de occul. nat. mirac. lib. 1. cup. 
26). *Many men (saith he) come to this malady by conti- 
nual “study, and night-waking ; and of all other men, schol~ 
lars are most subject to it; and such (Rhasis adds) ‘that have 
commonly the finest.wits (Cont. lib. 1, tract. 9). Marsilius 
Ficinus (de sanit. tuendd, lib, 4. cap. 7) pou melancholy 
amongst one of those five principal plagues of students : ’tis a 
conimon maul unto them all, and almost in some measure an 
inseparable companion. Varro (belike for that cause) calls 
tristes philosuphos et severos. Severe, sad, dry, tetrick, are 
common cpithetes to scholars: and ¢Patritius, therefore, in 
the Institution of Princes, would not have them to be great 
students: for (as Machiavel holds) study weakens their bodies, 
dulls their spirits, abates their strength and courage; and good 
schollars are never good souldiers;-which a certain Goth well 
perceived ; for, when his countrey-men came into Greece, and 
would have burned all their bookes, he cryed out against it, 
by all meanes they should not doit: ‘leave them that plague, 
which in time will consume all their vigour, and martial spi- 
vits. The 'Turkes abdicated Cornutus, the next heir, from 
the empire, because he was so much given to his book; and 
“tis the common tenent of the world, that learning dulls and 
diminisheth the spirits, and so, per conseguens, produceth 
melancholy. 

‘Fwo main reasons may be given of it, why students should 
be more subject to this malady than others. The one is, they 
live a sedentary, solitary life, sili et Musis, free from bodily 
exercise, and those ordinary disports which other men, use ; 
and many times, if discontent and idleness concur with it 
(which is too frequent), they are precipitated into this gulf ona 
suddain + but the common cause is overmuch study; toomuch 
Jearning (as *Festus told Paul) bath made thee mad; "tis that 
other extream which So did Trincavellius (lib. 1; 
consil, 19. et 13) finde by his experience, in two of his pati- 
ents, a yong baron, and another, that contracted this malady 
by too vehement study ; so Forgstus (olservat, 2. 10. observ, 


Non desunt, qui ex jugi studio, et iniempestiv’ lucubratione, hue devenenant : 
hiy pre cpterin, cuits pleruinque melancholia soteat infestans. Aswudy ine 





‘and cornet meditation, 10 some thing with great desine, ‘ul 
SEEN qui sunt aubulis Weestl es onlha:prmensbeiont, Sc fincidust in 
fam, Ob studionim solicitudinem, Nb, 5. Tit. 5. <Ga- 
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13)ina divine in Lovain, that was mad, and’said * he 
had a bible in his head. — Marsilins Ficinus (de sanit. tuend, 
dil, 2. cap. 1.3.4. et lib. 2. cap. 10) gives many reasons 
* why students dote more often than others: the first is their 
negligence: other men look to their tools ;-a@ painter will 
wash his pencils ; a smith will look to his hammer, anvil, 
forge; an hustandman wilt mend his plough-irons, and grind 
his hatchet if it be dull ; a faulkner or huntsman will have an 
especial care of his hawks, hounds, horses, dogs, &c. « musi- 
cian will string and unstring his lute, Bc. only schollars neg~ 
lect that instrument (their brain and spirits, lL mean) which 
they dayly use, and by which they range over all the world, 
which by much study is consumed. Vide (saith Lucian) ne, 
Sfuniculum nimis infendendo, aliquando abrumpas : see thou 
‘twist not the rope too hard, till at length it “break. Ficinus in 
his fourth chapter gives some other reasons : Saturn and Mer- 
curie, the patrons of learning, are both dry planets: and Ori- 
ganus assigns the same cause, why Mercurialists are so poor, 
and most part 8; for that their president Mercurie had 
no better fortune himself. The Destinies, of old, put poverty 
upon him as a pusishment; since when poverty, and beggery 
are gemelli, twin-born brats, inseparable companions; 





+ And, to this day, is every schollar poor : 
Gross gold from them runs headjong to the boor: 


Mercurie can help them to knowledge, but not to mony. 
‘The secund is contemplation, | which dryes the brain and er- 
tiuguisheth natural heat; for, whilst the spirits are intent to 
meditation above in the head, the stomach and liver are left 
destitute ; and thence comes black Llood and crudities, by de~ 
Sect of concoction; and, for want of exercise, the superfinous 
vapours cannot erhale, (fc. The same reasons are repeated 
by Gomesius (lil. 4. cap, 1. de sale), * Nymannus (orat. de 
Imagy) Jo.Voschius (lib. 2. cap. 5. de peste) : and something 


$ TR gear ore! dicens, :¢ Bildiumin capite haber, * Cur 
ia auidud, crebrisque delirameutis, vexentur corum animiy ut desipers 









eogensus. €Solers quilibet artifex instruments aua diligentinsime curst, peaie 
cillos pictory inion incudesque faber fertativn ; wiles equos arms ; venmto, axccps, 
aves, ef canes ; cihirar eitharedus, de. soli Masaru mystz tem negligentes suns, 
OF inatramentum lua, quo manda wniverum metiri solent, spirsum siti 
penitus neghgere videuotut, 4 Arciim (ex arma tux tibi sunt \mitonda Dime) 
‘Si manquam cesses teadere, ols's erie. Ovid. +e _ ‘Comer 
platio cecebrum exsiceat «t extinguit calor mtntalem; unde cerebrum frigidum 
etgiccumm evedil, qaod et melancholicnm, Accedit. ad hoc, Seelam Ricken 

cerebro cardigue intents, stomacham hepargde destituit; unde, 
pee me oh end ng aiiguit Chadds et migee efficiar, dum coke otio membre 
"icupers} wapores a calm, « Gurelaam exsfecatsr, corpora senshi 
greet aia. 
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nivore they ddd, that hard students are conimionly troubled with 
Wis, Cartarhes, rheumes, cachexia, Lradypepsia, bad evs, 
stoné, and cholick, * cruditics, oppilasions, verligo, Winds, 
consumptions, and all such diseases as come by over-much sit- 
rthey arc nlost part lean, dry, ill-coloured, spend their 
fortunes, lose their wits, and many times their lives; and alf 
through immoderate pains, and extraordinary stldies. Tf you 
will not beleeve the truth of this, look upon great Tostatus 
and Thomas Aquinas w0 <l tell me whether those men. 
took pains ? peruse Austin, Hierom, &c. and many thousands 
besides. 











Qui capit optatam cursu contingere metam, 
Multa toliz, fecitque pacr, sudavit et alsit, 


He that desires this wished goal to gain, 
‘Must sweat and freeze before he can attsin, 


and labour hard for it. So did Seneca, biy his own confession 
fep. 8.) : ¥ not a day that I spend idle; part of the night I keep 
mine eys open, tired with waking, and now slumbering, to 
their continual task. Hear Tullie (pro Archid Potld) : whilst 
others loytercd, and took their pleasures, he was continually 
athis book, —Sothey do that will be Schollars, and that to the 
hazard (1 say) of their healths, fortunce, wits, and lives. How 
much did Aristotle and Ptolemy spend (wiius regni pretium, 
they say—more than a king's ransome) how many crowns per 
annum, to perivet arts, the one about his History of Creatures, 
the other on his lmagest? How much time did Thebet Ben- 
chorat employ, to find out the motion of the exghth sphiar? 
forty veares and more, some write. How many poor schollars 
have fost theit wits, ot become dizards, uegivcting all warldly 
afiaires, and their own health, wealth, esse and Lene esse, to gain 
knowledge! for which, after all their pains, in the worlds esteem 
they are accounted ridiculous and silly fools, ideots, asses, and 
{asolt they are) rejected, condemned, derided, doting, and mad. 
Look for examples in Hildesheim (spicil. 2. de manid et de- 
firin) : vead Trincavellius /l. 3. consil. 36. et c. 17), Mon- 
tanus  (conmsil, 234), * Garemus (de Judic. genit. cap. 33), 
Mercurialis (consil. 86. cop. 25), Prosper * Calenus in his 
book de ated bile) : go to Bedlam, and ask, Or if they keep 











“Stud iosi sunt eachevtici, et munguam bene colorati: propter debilitatem dij 
tite henltans, multipticnstur in ry superfigitatcs. Jo, Vorchias, pete Lape 5 


2 gah Nal ah protium dite, piano i dedi, un 
rety suman, ardoctilos, vigill! a jentesque, in o| jctinea. » 
Bonds iisrghles Babson, a a Ai 


vat, 1516, cruditus vit, mitmsis strdiis in phrenesin 
‘renchruan is i 


incid,. Montaniis of Toloss. « Cordinalis Ceecivs, 
s: melavchalicus 
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their wits, * yet they arc esteemed scrubs and fools, by reason 
of their carriage : qfter seaven yeares study, 

: atua tacitarnius exit 
Plerumque, et rispopulum quatit: 





because they cannot ride an horse, which every clown can do; 
salute and court a gentlewoman, carve at table, cringe, and 
make congies, which every common swasher cin od hos 
populus ridet: they are laughed to scorn, and accounted silly 
fools, by our gallants. Yea, many times, such is their miseric, 
they deserve it: a meer scholar, a mere asse, 


‘ Obstipo capite, et figentes lumine terram, 
Murimora cum secum et rabiosa silentia rodunt, 
Atque exporrecto trutinantur verba Labello, 
Figroti vetcris meditantes somnia, gignt 
De nihilo nihilum; in-nihilum nil posse reverti, 











—who do lean awry 
* Their heads, piercing the earth with a fixt eves 
When by themselves, they goaw their murmuriug, 
And furious silence, as ‘were ballancing 
Each word upon their out-streteht lip, and when 
They meditate the dreames of old sick men, 
As, ont of nothing nothing can be brought, 
And that which ts, can ne'er Le turned tu nought, 








‘Thus they go commonly meditating unto themselves, thus they 
sit, such is their action and gesture. Fulgosus (2. 8. ¢. 7/ 
makes mention bow Th. Aquinas, supping with king Lewis 
of France, upon a suddain knocked his fist upon the table, and 
eryed, conclusum est contra Manichaos: his wits were a wool- 
gathering (as they say), and his head busied about other mat- 
ters: whan he perceived bis errour, be was much * abashed. 
Such a story there is of Archimedes in Vitravius, that, having 
found out the meanes to know bow much gold was singled 
with the silver in king Hieron’s crown, ran naked forth of the 
bath and cryed, sigexa, I have found; ' and was commonly so 
intent lo his studies, that he never perceived what was done 
about him: when the city was taken, and the souldjers now. 
ready to rifle his house, he took no notice of it. S'. Bernard 
rode all day long be the Lemmian Jake, and asked at fast where 
he was (Marulls lib. 2. cop. 4). It was Democritus carriage 


Pers, Sst. 8, They cannot Gddle? but, 2x Themistoc! 
smuall town become a preatcity. ——» * Angenium, ued vanas desugopsit 
Ek septem) stuchis annos de®: et cure, satya tacie 

‘turpis exic Plecumyue, eerie populup: quatit. Hor. ep. 2b. 2. | © Pere. Sats 
* Trouslated by M.B. iolidey. “Thomas, rubore contunus, dixit xe de argu- 
Mento coxithisc. CPhiarch, vind Marcil, Noo seuiit Urbena eapbo, hee 
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pipe thaagedethe dy iccites suppose bit to have been mad, 
and send for Hippocrates to cure him: if he had been in any 
solemn company, he would upon occasions fall.a laughing. 
us saith as much of Heraclitus, for that he conti- 
wept, and Laértius of Menedemus Lampsacenus, be~ 
cause he van like amad-man, * saying, he came from hell as 
a spie, to tell the divels what morial men did. Your jest 
students arc commonly no better—silly, soft fellowes in their 
outward behaviour, absurd, ridiculous to others, and no whit 
experienced in worldly yusiness: they can measure the hea- 
vens, range over the world, teach oihers wisdome; and yet, in 
bargains and controc's, they are circumvented by every base 
tradesman, Are not these men fools? and how should they 
be otherwise, but as so many sots in schools, when (as* he 
Well observed) they neither hear nor see such things as are 
commonly practised abroad ? how should they get experience? 
by what meanes? © Tknew in my time many schollars, saith 
Aaneas Sylvius (in an epistle of tis to Gasper Scitick, chan- 
ccllour to the emyerour) excellent well learned, but so rude, so 
silly, that they had no common civility, nor knew how to 
manage their domestick or publike affaires. Paglarensis was 
amaxed, and said his farmer had surely cosened him, when he 
heard him tell that his sow had eleven pigs, and his asse had 
but one foal. To say the best of this profession, I can give no 
other testimony df them in general, than that of ¢ Pliny 
of Iseus—he is yet a schollar; than which kinde of men 
there is nothing so simple, so sincere, none better; they are, 
most part, harmless, honest, upright, innocent, plain-dealing 
men. P 
Now, because they are commonly subject to such hazards 
and inconveniencivs, as dotage, madness, simplicity, Bee. Jo. 
Vosvhius would have good schoilars to be highly rewarded, and 
had in some extraordinary respect above other men, ‘to have 
greater privileges than the rest, that adventure themselves 
and ebbreviate their lives for the publike good. But our 


PP of learning are so far, now a dayes, from respecting the 
ohio poi that Gcntat so ecbGlies, or scnabagel ich 








deserve, and are allowed by those indulgent privileges of 


‘Sub Furia larva circumivit wrker, dictitans re explontorem ab inferis venisse, 

dclacanym damonibus mastaion peccata. —, *Petromtes, Ego arbitror ia scholis: 

pion fiery quid nlbil worum, qa jn um habewses, aut sodiunt out vident 

* Noviragels dich, plerosque studi's fiterarum deditus, qui disciptiois adimodues 

sbungabanes~sed hi nihil civilintls habebau, mec rem publ. mec domesticam rogere 
‘fran. Suspuit Poglareusis, steel sire accussvit, 
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many noble princes, that, after all their pains taken in the uni- 
versities, cost and charge, expences, irksome hours, laborious 
tasks, wearisomedayes, dangers, hazards, (barred interim from 
all pleasures which other men have, mewed up like hawks alt 
their lives) if they chance to wade ge ee they shall 
in the end be rejected, contemned, and (which is their greatest 
miserie) driven to their shifts, exposed to want, poverty, and 
beggery. Their familiar attendants are, 
*Pallentes Morbi, Luctus, Careque, Laborque, 
Et Metus, et malesuada Fames, et turpis Egestas, 
‘Terribiles visu forme —— 
Griefe, Labour, Care, pale Sickness, Miseries, 
Feare, filthy Poverty, Hunger that cryes 5 
Terrible monsters to be seen with eys. 

Tf there were nothing else to trouble them, the conceit of 
this alone were enough to make them all melancholy. Most 
other trades and prof ions, after some seaven yeares prentise- 
ship, are enabled by their craft to live of themselves. A mer- 
chant adventures his goods at sea; and, though his hazard be 
great, yet, if one ship return of four, he likely makes a saving 
voyage. An busbandmans gains are almost certain ; quilus 
pee ipiler nocere non potest (’tis *Cato’s hyperbole, a great 
husband himself): only schollars, methinks, are most uncer- 
tain, unrespected, subject to al! casualties, and hazards: for, 
first, not one of a many proves to be a schollar; all are not 
capable and docile; ‘ex omni ligno non fit Mercurius: we 
can make majors and officers every year, but not schollars : 
kings can invest knights and barons, as Sigismond the em- 
perour confessed : universities can give degrees; and 

Tu quod es, ¢ populo quilibet esse potest : 

but he, nor they, nor all the world, can give Jearning, make 
philosophers, artists, oratours, poets. © can soon sayy 
(as Seneca,well notes) O virum Lonum! @ divitem! point aria 
rich many 2 good, an happy map, @ proper man, sumtuose 
vestitum, cdlamistratum, bene olentem ; magno temporis 
impendio constat hac laudatio, o virum literatum! byt 
“tis not so easily performed to finde out a learned man. 
Learning is not so quickly got: though they muy be willin, 

to take pains, ahd to shat end sufhciently informed and 
liberally maintained by their patrons and parents, yet few can 
compass it: or, if they be docile, yet all mens wills are not 
answerable to their wits; they can apprehend, but will not 
take pains; they are either seduced by bad companions, vel in 


*Virg- 6. fin, © Plotarch, with ejur. Certim ogricolations Jucrum, éece 
$ Reereinten tana d permit 70k & posts Quulaes ls Bert, 
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puellamsimpingunt, vel in poculum, and so spend their time 
to theit friends gricfe «and their own undoings, «Or, put case 
they be studious, industrious, of ripe wits, and perhaps good 
‘capacities, then how many diseases of body and minde must 
they encounter? No labour in the world like unto study, Ic 

be, their'temperature will not endure it; but, striving to 
be excellent, to know all, they lose health, wealth, wit, life, and 
all. Let him yet happily escape al] these hazards, ereis intes~ 
tinis, with a body of brass, and is now consummate and ripe; 
he hath profited in his studies, and proceeded with all applause: 
after many expences, he is fit for preferment: where shall he 
haye it? he is as far to Seek it, as he was (after twenty yeares 
standing) at the first day of his coming to the university. For, 
what course shall he take, being now capable andready? The 
most parable and easie, and about which many are employed, 
is to teach a school, turn lecturer or curate; and, for that, he 
shall have faulkners wages, ten pound per annum, and his 
dyet, or some small stipend, so long as he can please his patron 
or the pansh: if they approve him not (for usually they do 
buta year or two—as inconstant, as “they that eryed, * Ho- 
sanna”’ one day, and ‘ Crucifie him" the other) serving- 
aan like, he must go look a new master: if they do, what is 
his reward ? 


» Hoc quoque te manet, ut pucros elementa docentem 
Occupet extremis in vicis alba senectus. 





Like an asse, he wears out his time for provender, and can 
shew a stum rod, fogam tritam et lacetam, saith “Hedus, an 
old torn gown, an ensign of his infelicity; he hath his labour 
for his pain, a modicum to keep hiin till he be decrepit; and 
that is all. Grammaticus non est felix, @c. If he bea 
trencher chaplain in a gentlemans house, (as it befel * Eu- 
iphoparin) after some seaven yeares service, he may perchance 

¢ a living to the halves, or some small rectory with the 
mother of the maids at length, a poor kinswoman, or a crackt 
chamber-miaid, to have and to hold during the time of bis life. 
But, if he offend his good patron, or displease his lady mistris 
in the mean time, “ 


» Ducetur plaatd, velut ictus ab Hercale Cacus, , 
eeene foras, si quid tentaverit anquam 
CTC 


as Heroules did by Cacus, he shall be di forth of doorg 
, by the heels, away with him, If he bend his forces to some 


Mat. "Horep. 20.01, * Lib Ledecontem. amor 4Sityricom, 
Pye. Se 
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other studies, with an intent to be a secretis to some noble 
man, or in such a place with an embassadour, he shall finde 
that these persons rise, like prentises,one underanother; andso, 
in many tradesmens shops, when the master is dead, the fore- 
man of the shop commonly steps in his place. Now for-poeis, 
thetoricians, historians, philosophers, * mathematicians, so- 
phisters, &c. they are like grashoppers: sing they must in 
summer, and pine in the winter; for there is no preferment 
for them. Even so they were at first, if you will beleeve that 
pleasant tale of Socrates, which he told faire Phadrus under a 
plane tree, atthe bankesof the river Ismenus, About noon, when 
at was hot, and the Frashoppers made a noyse, he took that 
swert occasi6n to tell him a tale, how grashoppers were once 
schollars, musicians, poets, &c. before the Muses were born, 
and lived without meat and drink, and for that cause were turned 
by Jupiter into grashoppers: and may be turned again, in 
Tithoni cicadas, aut Lyciorum ranas, for any reward I see 
they are like to have = or clse m the mean time, L would they 
could live, as they did, without any viaticum, like so inany 
» manucodiatee, those Indian birds of Paradise, as we commonly 
call them—those, [ mean, that live with the ayr and dew of 
heaven, and need no otber food : for, being as they are, their 
*rhetorick only serves them to curse their bad fortunes; 
and many of them, for want of meanes, are driven to hard shifts; 
from grashoppers, they turn humble-bees and wasps, plain 
parasites, and make the Muses mules, to satisfy their hun- 
ger-starved paunches, and get a meals meat, To say truth, ’tis 
the common fortune of most schollars, to be servile and poor, 
to complain pittifully, and lay open their wants to their re- 
spectless patrons, as * Cardan doth, as © Xylander, and many 
others; and (which is too common in those dedicatory epis~ 
ules) for hope of gain, to lye, flatter, and with hyperbolical 
elogiums and commendations, to magnifie and extol an illite- 
rate unworthy ideot, for his excellent vertues, whom they 
should rather (as £ Machiavel oberves) vilifie and rai) at down= 
right for his most notorious villanies and vices, So they pro~ 
stitute themselves, as fidlers, or mercenary tradesmen, to serve 
eat mens turns for 4 small reward, They are like * Indians; 
they have store of gold, but know not the worth of it: for I 
am of Synesius opinion, " King Hieron got more by Simo- 






im. _ * Aidrovendus, de Avibus |. 12. Genet, dee. Liters 
et fortune sue maledicant. So. Menip, Lib, de libris prow 
* Profs. tromlat. Platareh, * Polit. disput. Laudibus exe 
virutibus pollerest, quas, ob infinite scelera, potiua vitupersre opore 
¥Or, as bones know not thelr strength, they consider not their! own 
* Plums ex Simouidia familiaritate Hieron comequutue eit, quam ox 
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intance, than Simonides did by his: they have their 
institution, sole qualification from us 5 
and, when they have done well, their honour and immortality 
from us; we are the living tombes, registers, and so many 
drumpeters of their fames: what was Achilles, without Ho- 
mer? Alexander, without Arrian and Curtius? who had 
known the Casars, but for Suetonius and Dion? 





* Vixerunt fortes ante Agamemnona 
Malti : sed omnes illacrymabiles 
Urgentur, ignotique, longi 
jocte, carent quia vate sacro, 


They are more beholden to schollars, than schollars to them ; 
but they under-value themselves, and so, by those \t men, 
are keptdown. Let them have all that Encyclopzedia, all the 
learning in the world; they must keep it to themselves, ® dive 
in Lase esteem, and starve, except they will submit (as Bu- 
deus well hath it) so many good parts, so many ensigns of 
rts, vertues, and be slavishly obnoxious, to some illiterate po- 
tentate, and live under his insolent worship, or honour, like pa- 
rasites, qui, tamquam mures, alienum panem comedunt. For, 
to say truth, artes ha non sunt Incrative (as Guido Bonat, 
that great astrologer could foresee) they be not gainful arts 
these, sed esurientes et famelica, but poor and hungry. 
* Dat Galenus opes ; dat Justinianus honores 5 
Sed genus et species cogitur ire pedes: 
The rich pbysitian, honour'd laveyers, ride, 
Whil'st the poor schollar foots it by their side, 


Poverty is the Muses patrimony ; and, as that poetical divinity 
* teacheth us, when Jupiter's daughters were each of them mar- 
to the Gods, the Muses alone were lefi solitary, Helicon 
ken of all suters; and I belceve it was, because they had 
@o portion, 
Calliope ton celebs cur vixit in evam? 
Nempe nihil dotis, quod numeraret, erat. 

‘Why did Calliope tive so long a maid? 
Bécsose dre Ind 20 dowry 1 be paid. 


‘Excr since, all their followers are forsaken, and lefi unto 
themeclves ; in so much that, as PPetronius argues, you shall 


® Hor, lib. 4. od. 9. * Inter incttrs et plebcios fere jacet, uitiroum locurp ha- 
“beoa, tin t8e attic virtuthigue insignis, wurpiter, olmaxie, sapparisitando facibus subje- 
ot prcteren oleate porsaie. Lib, 4 de couscimpt. xerum Fortustarum. 
. leg. lib. sta Gapcon. Tees. ean se sis. ong esas 
«ut focile epparer eso hac 1oté | e003 quon divites odisse solent. Ego, ix- 
qeit, potasum. Quare ergo tam ale vesitea 7 Propter bos tyaum; wmar ange 
‘Bil Deminen unquam diviters secit. 
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td know them by their clothes. There came, ih he, 
ty chance inta my company, a fellow, not very spruce to 
look on, that I could perceive, by that note alone, he was@ 
scholar, whom commonly rick men hate, I asked him urhat 
ke was: he answered, a poet. 1 demanded again why he was 
50 ragged + he told me, this hinde of learning never made any 
man rich. 


*Qui pelago credit, magno se fanore tollit ; 
Qui pugnaset castra petit, precingitur auro; 
Vilis adulator picto jacet ebrius ostro; 

Sola pruinosis horret tacundia pannis, 


A merchants gain is great, that to sea; 
A souldier embossed all in gold + 

A flatterer lyes fox'd in brave array; 
A schollar only ragged to behold. 


All which our ordinary students right well perceiving in the 
universities—how unprofitable these pontcil: sanbeeetical, 
and philosophical studies are, how little respected, how few 
patrons—apply themselves in all haste to those three commo- 
dious professions of law, physick, and divinity, sharing them- 
selves between them, ‘rejecting these arts in the mean time, 
history, philosophy, philology, or lightly Passing them over, 
ay pleasant toyes, fitting only table talk, and to furnish them 
with discourse. They are not so behoveful: he that can tell 
his mony, hath arithmetick enough be is a true geometri- 
cian, can measure out a good fortune to himself; a perfect 
astrologer, that can cust the rise aud fall of others, an mark 
their errant motions to bis own use. The best opticks are, to 
reflect the beames of some great mens favour and gract to shine 
upon him. He is a good engineer, that alone can make an 
instrument to get preferment. This was the common tenent 
and practice of Poland, as Cromerus observed, nat long sinety 
in the first book of his history: their universities were gene- 
rally base; not a philosopher, a mathematician, an antiquary, 
&c, to be found of any note amongst them, because they had 
no set reward or stipend; but cvery man betook himself to di- 
Sie hoc solum im votis habens, opimum sacerdotium; = 
good parsonage was their aim. This was the practice of some 
of our near nei rg, as ©Lipsi ighs ; they thrist 
their children to the study of law dnd divi fore they be 
informed aright, or capable of such studies, ° Scilicet omuibus 


*Petronius Arbiter, ‘paupertateanjgvus nihib¢ximborm ut sub 
“ae icdSatninetan wsaciepao =i = : igh Nore 
: rat ‘pres sagliges, een dingy tip 
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